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TO RECOGNIZE the Government in Spain headed 
by General Franco is not only a duty but an advan- 
tage for our Administration. Instead of thinking 
about lifting the embargo on munitions for Spain, 
which would be a stupid and dangerous act, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should concentrate his thoughts on 
establishing diplomatic and trade relations with the 
Nationalist Spaniards. President Azafia is reported 
eager to resign; most of the military and moderate 
civilian leaders counsel peace negotiations; only 
Negrin, the illegitimate successor to the Premier- 
ship, and a little junta of his associates are still 
demanding that the battle continue until their last 
soldier is killed, they themselves, however, being 
prepared to save their own lives by flight. The Loy- 
alists of Negrin are now compressed into the areas 
about Madrid and Valencia; they have no muni- 
tions, no food, no seaports that are open, no land 
entrances, a demoralized army, a war-sick popula- 
tion, a governmental administration that has 
ceased to function. The Loyalists are smashed. 
General Franco has an invincible army, an orderly 
and efficient Government; his population is self- 
supporting; his people are not only satisfied with 
but enthusiastic about his regime; he has the power 
and the desire to establish a reign of peace in 
Spain. Franco, now, with a peaceful Spain can help 
to bring peace between the two major blocs of Eu- 
rope, England and France, Germany and Italy. At 
this writing, France is ready to recognize General 
Franco’s Government; England is eager to declare 
its recognition; Eire and Switzerland have already 
added their recognitions. It is demanded by na- 
tional interests and international aims that the 
United States, at the earliest possible moment, pro- 
claim that the Loyalist regime in Spain, being un- 
able to function and preserve order, is no longer 
worthy of American confidence; that the National- 
ist Government, having been accepted by nearly 
four-fifths of the Spanish people, having proved its 
ability to govern Spain equitably and securely, is 
recognized by the United States as the actual and 
rightful Government in Spain. 


HOLY WEEK is drawing near, and all over the 
country pastors are asking themselves: “What 
about the parish services on Good Friday?” Indeed, 
in some places, preparations have already begun: 
the preacher has planned his sermonettes on the 
Seven Last Words, the organist has taken the Du- 
bois music down from the shelf, the chief tenor is 
humming the tune of Hodie, and the pastor has 
already designed a nice, lavender ticket of admis- 
sion. This Review hastens to state that it is not 
unsympathetic to the Three Hours service, and it 
knows of numerous instances in which the service 
has converted long-time sinners to a life of virtue. 
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But the Church’s official observance of Good Fri- 
day, an observance much more beautiful and spirit- 
ually efficacious than the Tre Ore devotion, is the 
Mass of the Presanctified. In many churches, un- 
fortunately, this liturgy is celebrated in the morn- 
ing, with only a few worshippers in attendance, 
whereas the high point of the day is the Three 
Hours’ devotion, beginning at noon and attracting 
great numbers of people, released from shop and 
office for the semi-holiday. For a number of years 
this Review has been urging pastors to give the 
liturgy to these Good Friday congregations. We 
suggest that in each church the liturgy of the day 
be postponed until noon or shortly after, and that 
the Faithful present be supplied with a complete 
English translation of the text (five or ten cent 
booklets are easily available). What with the long 
Gospel of the Passion, the collects, the veneration 
of the Cross, and even a sermon, the liturgy will 
easily extend up to three o’clock. Each year sees an 
increase in the number of pastors who adopt this 
method of bringing the liturgy to their people— 
especially since so many non-Catholic churches now 
hold the Three Hours’ service. And it is consoling 
to hear that the Faithful seem to prefer the 
Church’s ancient and official observance of Good 
Friday to the modern devotion. 


UNIVERSAL mourning for Pope Pius XI made one 
thing wholly obvious: the position that the Pap- 
acy holds today in the world of affairs. There is no 
doubt that the late Holy Father was personally an 
outstanding figure. His spirit of justice to all, his 
universal charity, his kindly fatherliness, his fear- 
less courage in the face of political and social up- 
heaval signalized him as the world’s foremost per- 
sonality. All nations, all creeds grieved unfeignedly 
for his passing. But in the midst of it all, the fact 
of his spiritual dominion over 350,000,000 people 
stood out preeminently. It was this spiritual force 
behind him, the domination of supernatural power 
over material might, that accounted for his world 
influence, that made him respected and loved by 
the forthright and feared by his enemies. Pius is 
dead, but the Papacy, the Divine spiritual force, 
will live on in his successor. 


CATHOLICISM burns brightly and most purely in 
many a lonely, isolated, unpropagandized spot on 
this globe which God alone sees. A priest of our 
acquaintance told recently of a trip to Greenland, 
surely one of the most unpublicized countries in the 
world. He visited the home of a poor parish priest 
whose congregations are made up entirely of 
fishermen, men reduced to the last straits of pov- 
erty. The priest must serve seven churches, dis- 

















tributed over a wide area, ministering to them in 
relays. In all his seven communities there is not a 
single family which is not starkly poor. The most 
any poor fisherman can eke out in the course of a 
whole year for the maintainance of his wife and 
children is two hundred and fifty dollars, and this 
sum can be reached only by the most rigid econ- 
omies in food, clothing and housing. The food of 
these fisherfolk is fish and a coarse grade of bread. 
They see no movies, have no radios, read no news- 
papers, know nothing of the larger disturbances 
that are troubling the rest of the world. Their en- 
tire life is toil, in want and privation. The one great 
festival of their week is Holy Mass which they at- 
tend to a man, when it can be provided. If there is 
a visiting priest (which is most rare) and two 
Masses are celebrated the whole congregation will 
stay for the second Mass. Their one indulgence is 
tobacco. They sit around the fireside at night, by 
the light of tallow candles, smoke, and tell tales. 
Every Lent the pastor puts a challenge to the men 
in all his seven churches. “We must do penance!” 
he says to them. “I want every man in this church 
to promise that he will not smoke a single pipeful 
of tobacco from Ash Wednesday to Easter Sun- 
day!” One would think that penance were hardly 
needed in such lonely, comfortless places. The pas- 
tor does think differently. So do the poor fisher- 
men. Faithfully on Ash Wednesday they lay down 
their pipes for the whole of Lent. “I have not 
known a single man to break his promise in this 
fast,” said the pastor. This is true Catholicism. 


SELDOM a week slips by in the last two or three 
years since strikes of every variety have become 
the rage that we do not read in our newspapers of 
a protest demonstration, of one sort or another, by 
a group of school children. The lamentable part of 
these strikes is that they are oftentimes encour- 
aged by parents themselves. There is no doubt in 
our mind that children of the school age may at 
times have a grievance which demands an adjust- 
ment. In this the authority of parents should be 
asserted; it is their duty to protect their children’s 
rights and generally such protests against author- 
ity should be made by them alone. The tendency of 
the age is to weaken all barriers of authority and 
every kind of restriction. Demonstrations of this 
nature, staged for the most part from trivial and 
nonsensical motives, tend to foster a spirit of mob- 
rule totally at variance with American traditions. 


WHILE the notorious Lister brigade of Spanish 
Loyalists was endeavoring to sneak over the French 
border with the pockets of their clothing stuffed 
with looted gold and jewelry, worth thousands of 
dollars and the rightful property of the Spanish 
people, a strange man called at the editorial offices 
of AMERICA. He merely inquired if he were in the 
right office and handed the secretary a hundred 
dollar bill with the remark that it was for the pur- 
chase of wheat for the starving people of Spain. 
Very reluctantly he gave his name and address at 


the secretary’s insistence and left without further 
word. That $100 will buy 2,500 bushels of wheat, 
which in turn will make many more thousands of 
loaves of bread and will feed as many thousands 
of hungry people. In a few weeks immense sec- 
tions of Central Spain will be reclaimed by the 
Nationalists, as was Catalonia in the past few 
weeks. There are several millions of people in that 
territory who are on the point of starvation. Tons 
of food must accompany the Franco armies for im- 
mediate distribution to these starving masses. The 
example set by the stranger should prove a stimulus 
to others to help Spain’s starving millions, regard- 
less of their previous affiliation in the civil crisis. 


FURIOUSLY competing with each other in the 
mad armament scramble, the nations are steadily 
converting the world into a vast armed camp. Great 
Britain discloses that her naval program matches 
the combined capital-ship building of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. France is working with feverish 
haste to bring her air force to comparative equal- 
ity with that of Germany. United States Congress 
voted a staggering appropriation for the Army Air 
Corps, against what emergency no one in Wash- 
ington or out has been able to state. Japan, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany, not to mention a host of 
smaller nations, are each converging their ener- 
gies on the one objective—war. We have been told 
often enough that preparedness makes for peace. 
It is a fallacy that has experience’s confirmation. 
War preparation is a stimulus, an incentive; not a 
check or deterrent. 


THE PROVIDENCE of God guards over the deci- 
sion that the Cardinals of the Universal Church are 
seeking to make in their human way. Each Cardi- 
nal elector binds himself under the most sacred 
oath that he will name, in the presence of God, the 
one whom he considers best fitted to succeed Pius 
and Peter. He has, as his sole determining factor in 
casting his vote, the combined glory of God and the 
good of Christ’s Church. His choice is based on 
spiritual considerations alone. In arriving at his 
decision in favor of one rather than another, he 
must weigh the arguments that evolve out of such 
material considerations as race and nation, govern- 
ments and international relations. But these mate- 
rial and human elements are subordinated to the 
spiritual and the supernatural factors. Against 
these or with these human and material forces 
the new Pope must contend or agree. As a man he 
must be eminently fitted to cope with the problems 
as they arise. Hence, the Cardinal electors cannot 
wholly banish from their minds these arguments. 
But to imply, as have some of the Roman press 
correspondents, that the advantages of this nation 
or that race or any political doctrine will sway the 
decisions of the Cardinals in choosing the Pope is 
false and misleading. The Cardinals, oath-bound 
before God, will select him only who will safeguard 
the entire independence of the Church in the ful- 
filment of her Divine Mission. 
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HORRORS HALF-GLIMPSED 
BEHIND THE SOVIETS G.P.U. 


Can any American uphold this kind of democracy? 


GEORGE JENSEN 











EVER since 1926 the spectacular “trials,” periodi- 
cally and noisily staged in Moscow, have bewildered 
and even shocked the world. Their proceedings are 
of a monotonous uniformity. A group of experts, 
engineers, factory directors, charged with the most 
outrageous crimes, are brought to a public trial. 
The indictment of the prosecutor is followed by the 
“confessions” of the accused. And not only do these 
wretched people drone into the microphone a con- 
firmation of all misdeeds imputed to them, but am- 
plify their already weighty dossier by a number of 
new and still more incredible offenses, accusing 
themselves with a kind of morbid eagerness, 
though well aware of the penalty awaiting them. 
And all this to the accompaniment of yells, de- 
manding their death! In his Assignment in Utopia, 
Mr. Lyons paints a masterly and gruesome picture 
of such spectacles to which the accused comes al- 
ready prejudged. 

As the years passed, consolidating Stalin’s tyran- 
ny, these unique trials became more frequent; also 
another type of “criminal” now sat in the dock. 
Commissars, but yesterday all-powerful, ambassa- 
dors, presidents of the central committee, the 
army’s high command, practically the whole ruling 
class were being gradually indicted of plotting 
against the regime and betraying the country to 
foreign powers. All Lenin’s “Old Guard” was 
brought in for eventual “liquidation” and—exactly 
like the smaller fry of earlier trials—these Com- 
munist personages never failed to strike their 
breasts in abject contrition, vying with one another 
in their haste to confess to the most fantastic plot- 
ting and scheming. 

The civilized world could make neither head nor 
tail of it all. Foreign correspondents in Moscow re- 
ported without commenting. Enthusiasts of the 
“ereat experiment” were disconcerted, the die- 
hards among them pretending to credit the guilt 
of those twice-dyed Bolsheviks and the genuineness 
of the self-accusations of such stalwarts as Buk- 
harin, most orthodox of Marxists, Rykov, former 
Soviet Premier, Yagoda, dreaded chief of the 
OGPU. But, generally speaking, there existed an 
uncomfortable suspicion of foul play, of the Krem- 
lin’s using some sinister methods to extort these 
unparalleled confessions. As Mr. Lyons says: 
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Every so often in the routine of questions and an- 

swers and quibbles some casual statement or inci- 

dent would thus light up the depths. Sometimes 
these flashes left us limp with the impact of horrors 

half-glimpsed. . .. What had transpired in the G.P.U. 

dungeons and interrogation chambers since . . . the 

men were rounded up? 

An answer to that question has now been sup- 
plied by a Soviet citizen, but recently in the U.S.S.R. 
For obvious reasons neither his identity nor the 
sources of his information can as yet be revealed. 
In a long interview published in Mr. Kerensky’s 
Novaya Rossia (Paris, November 15) this man 
gives a detailed account of the G.P.U.’s methods 
and what he says is of such paramount importance 
that we venture to give an abridged outline of his 
narrative. 

This informant corroborates what so many 
others have stressed, namely, that the average 
Soviet citizen lives in a state of perennial discom- 
fort and suspicion. He dares not confide in anyone, 
for espionage and denunciation are widespread. He 
has learnt to control even his facial expression lest 
it betray his thoughts and feelings. This stifling 
atmosphere prevails all over the Union. 

When referring to Soviet “Justice” it must be 
kept in mind that there is nothing in common be- 
tween a Soviet court and the courts of civilized 
countries. In the matter of so-called “political” 
trials there is no question of justice, but only of 
propaganda, at the given moment and in some way, 
expedient for the Government’s crooked policies. 
As Christopher Hollis puts it—they do not “kill 
those whom they thought class-enemies; they called 
class-enemies those whom they wished to kill.” 

This particular Soviet citizen was especially fa- 
miliar with the proceedings of the Bukharin-Rykov 
trial and is able to shed light upon what seemed so 
obscure, the reason of these “‘confessions.” 

“They must understand abroad that those who 
refuse to confess and intend to vindicate themselves 
are never tried openly. They are either left to rot 
in prison or are shot after torture.” In 1930, during 
the Ramsin trial two engineers, Palchinsky and 
Khrennikov, were to figure as chief delinquents. 
However, they never appeared in Court, because 
both refused to play the part assigned to them. 
Yagoda ordered their immediate “liquidation.” 
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The spirit of such men as Bukharin, Rykov, 
Rakovsky was broken by a diabolical “scientific” 
method of treatment. The first stage of this prep- 
aration is called “disorientation.” The prisoner is 
kept in solitary confinement in a windowless, per- 
fectly sound-proof cell in the innermost recesses of 
the G.P.U. prison. Everything is taken from him, 
watch included, and there he remains in absolute 
idleness since neither books nor papers nor any 
occupation whatever are allowed him. An electric 
light burns night and day; then for a space of time 
it is turned off; this alarms the prisoner and makes 
him nervous. Food is bad and brought purposely at 
irregular intervals, so that the prisoner should lose 
all sense of time. For men accustomed to an in- 
tensely active life, to society and the limelight, who 
have neither inward life nor any creed, this regime 
is unbearable. 

There are sinister rumors that during the endless 
interrogations, and before the stage of “confes- 
sions” is reached, some drug is added to the pris- 
oner’s food; it bemuses his memory, gives him ter- 
rible headaches and unbalances his mind. This 
would be quite plausible, since the G.P.U. possesses 
a special laboratory where experts study various 
narcotics and poisons. In 1931-32 experiments were 
made upon people accused of “speculation.” Men, 
believed to have been shot, were actually kept to 
serve as objects for so-called “scientific” experi- 
ments, as human rabbits and guinea-pigs. This was 
sanctioned by the Kremlin. 

The actual reason for the elimination of such 
staunch Communists as Bukharin and Rykov was 
Stalin’s personal vendetta, due to his vindictiveness 
and envy, dating from the years when both these 
men played a no less prominent part in the Polit- 
bureau than did Stalin himself. In Soviet Russia, 
every question may be viewed from one particular 
angle only, that of Stalin. Any independence of out- 
look is a crime calling for vengeance. Both Buk- 
harin and Rykov condemned, not the principle, but 
the ruthless methods of peasant collectivization, 
and that alone sufficed to indict them of high- 
treason and a number of ancillary crimes. Others, 
like Tomsky and Gamarnik, confronted by the 
prospect of imminent arrest with all its dire con- 
sequences, preferred to blow out their brains. But 
Bukharin and Rykov were of a different mettle and 
“disorientation” having done its work, they decided 
for “voluntary repentance.” 

A significant thing occurred at their trial: during 
the preliminary interrogation, Bukharin conducted 
lengthy negotiations with Vyshinsky, the blood- 
thirsty public prosecutor, as to the exact inten- 
sions and actions he was to “repent” of. During the 
evening session (March 12) Bukharin suddenly de- 
clared that Vyshinsky agreed that he, Bukharin, 
would make no false accusations against himself 
and would not confess to more than he was actually 
guilty of. This declaration was omitted from the 
minutes, but it shows clearly that there exist two 
categories for the accused: in the first men are 
compelled to accuse themselves of a number of 
imaginary crimes; in the second, and Bukharin was 
in this category, they enter into a preliminary ar- 


rangement with the Prosecutor as to which crimes 
they would “confess” and “repent” of. In accord- 
ance with the prisoners’ compliance or non-compli- 
ance is also the way they are put to death. 

But there is another death, and it is the shadow 
of this horror which kept Yagoda silent and docile 
at his trial, however much he might have revealed 
about Stalin and his entourage. The family of the 
condemned is informed that he had been duly dis- 
posed of after the trial, actually he had been hand- 
ed over to the tender mercies of chekists, who alone 
could say what they had made the wretched victim 
endure at their hands. Mr. Lyons, as we said, 
vaguely sensed “horrors half-glimpsed.” The least 
show of resistance on the part of the prisoner 
brings forth veiled hints of this “second death.” At 
the Bukharin-Rykov trial, Vyshinsky played with 
the accused like a cat plays with a mouse. When- 
ever they manifested reluctance to confess more 
than had been agreed to, he cracked his whip. It 
consisted of a menacing; “So you repudiate the ad- 
missions you made voluntarily?” and immediately 
the terrified men were brought to boot and obedi- 
ently continued the preposterous confessions of 
their crimes. 

It also becomes expedient to do away with awk- 
ward witnesses, who happen to know more than is 
good for them. Thus, old Dr. Levin had been the 
medical adviser of the Kremlin camarilla ever since 
1920. Naturally, he could not but know many ugly 
secrets, interrelations, intrigues, crimes, in general, 
all the unsavory details of the hidden life of the 
Communist rulers. He may have known the actual 
cause of the sudden demise of Stalin’s second wife, 
the exact nature of the “heart-seizure” which car- 
ried off Commissar Ordzhonikidze, Stalin’s close 
friend, just after he had fallen out with his chief, 
and so forth. Altogether, Dr. Levin was a “skeleton 
at the feast” and a dangerous encumbrance. With 
masterly ingenuity a plot was hatched to implicate 
him in the Bukharin trial on the accusation of hav- 
ing feloniously shortened the days of senile old 
Gorky, a man of sixty-eight, who died a natural 
death from tuberculosis from which he had suf- 
fered practically all his life. The miracle was that 
Dr. Levin had contrived to keep him alive so long! 
Naturally, like the rest, Dr. Levin “confessed,” and 
it is to be hoped this won him the reward of the 
more clement death. 

Such are the enlightened methods whereby an 
obtuse, withal crafty and bestially-cruel Circassian, 
surrounded by a gang of executioners and trusted 
janizaries, holds in thrall a great country. Maybe 
the most amazing thing about it all is that a sav- 
age Eastern despotism of the most debased kind 
and reminiscent of the jungle is being acclaimed by 
many educated people, both in the Old and New 
World, as the most democratic and progressive 
Government. 

Sickened by capitalism and its shadier sides, 
seekers after truth and social justice journey on a 
pilgrimage to Moscow—the great atheist Mecca— 
there to gape spellbound and uncritical at whatever 
is shown them of Communism’s “great achieve- 
ment.” 
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A WISTFUL PROTESTANT 
LOOKS AT CATHOLICISM 


Religion in perpetual motion is not dependable 


E. T. GRIEBLING 











“THE church must be a living, growing, evolving 
institution, broadening as the thinking of the age 
broadens, evolving as man has evolved. The church 
cannot stand still.” Such is the demand of the Prot- 
estant Church; such is the cry of that branch of 
Protestantism which pleases to call itself progres- 
sive. Among the youth in the Sunday school, among 
the business men who take an hour off weekly for 
rest in a religious atmosphere, the exhortation 
comes as an echo of the market cries which sing of 
yearly models and future-mortgaging finance. And 
even the pulpits change pitch and melody with 
every passing theological eccentricity. 

But every now and then someone in the proces- 
sion toward mythical progress looks over his shoul- 
der and sees towering behind and above him the 
timeless majesty of the Catholic Church. What is 
the secret of that institution? How can that Cath- 
olic Church remain so constant, so firm, so change- 
less in a world giddy with delusions of grandeur, 
urgent demands for immediate religious revolution, 
and spiritual delirium? 

As a Protestant who has looked back, as a stu- 
dent familiar with the popular insistence to keep up 
with the times in religion as in commerce, I have 
arrived at certain conclusions which, I think, ought 
to interest Catholic readers, especially such young 
Catholic readers as may be temporarily swayed by 
the vulgar noises which they cannot help hearing. 

My own religious background was pious and 
thorough. I was taught to respect Christianity and 
Christians, through whatever denominational cloth- 
ing the phenomenon might appear. Perhaps that is 
why I am able to turn sympathetic attention to- 
ward that institution from which all Christianity 
has sprung, the Catholic Church. 

As a university teacher, I have often been 
shocked by the ignorance of the professed Christian 
students regarding their own religion. Out of a 
class of thirty college freshmen, not more than ten 
will have anything but the vaguest notion of even 
the commoner stories in the Bible. Not ten could 
tell the story of Joseph and his Brethren; not five 
could name a dozen miracles performed by Jesus. 
The account of the Creation, the story of Moses, 
the biographies of David, or Paul, or Christ Him- 
self are subtleties beyond the average freshman’s 
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interest or understanding. But if anyone in the class 
knows anything about the Bible, he is sure to be a 
Catholic! 

Most college students attend some church and 
attend it fairly regularly; yet not one in twenty has 
even the foggiest notion of what his church stands 
for. Possibly, that is because his church stands for 
little or nothing, but most students are frank to 
admit that they go to church either from force of 
habit or to please their parents. To many students, 
religion is merely a matter of conduct. If you do 
not smoke you are more religious than if you do. If 
you drink you are less religious than if you do not. 
If you neither smoke nor drink you are practically 
certain of Paradise. If you add to these negative 
virtues a punctilious observance of Mother’s Day, 
you are a positive saint. 

But not so the Catholic student. He may not be 
worth much as a student; his character may be no 
better than it should be, and his cultural back- 
ground may be sadly limited, but he knows his reli- 
gion. He may be weak, but he knows that his reli- 
gion has positive spiritual value. He knows exactly 
what his Church stands for, and I have never seen 
him slow to defend it in an argument. 

Just what is the source of strength behind Cath- 
olicism? Just why does the Church with the Cross 
on its spire rise above all others? Just why does 
Catholic youth know answers which those from 
other folds never heard of? I ask as one on the 
outside looking in, and this is what I seem to see: 

The shepherds have one concern, one interest, 
one passion—the flock. The strict obligation of celi- 
bacy places the Catholic priest in a position which 
the Protestant minister, however conscientious, can 
only envy. To the minister, the Church is the deep- 
est and greatest of many concerns; to the priest, 
the Church is all there is! Whatever the Protestant 
minister may desire or wish, he must consider his 
family, and as he considers his family, his salary, 
house, motorcar, and the thousand nothings of the 
hour cannot help distracting him from his steward- 
ship. The priest has only his flock. He lives only for 
them, or for his God through them. 

People like to argue, and no subject lends itself 
so well to debate as religion. Anyone can ask ques- 
tions which no one can answer, but the Protestant 














congregation loves to quiz its minister. He is sup- 
posed to have an answer ready, whatever the ques- 
tion; he dare not say: “I don’t know.” Thus, he 
must frequently rely upon his own ingenuity, his 
own interpretation of moot points in Scripture. 
Furthermore, Protestantism is usually supposed to 
be rational. If so, any doubtful point can be rea- 
soned away. 

The Catholic Church seems to be above reason. 
It always admits that there is a place for reason in 
ordinary matters, but that beyond them, no human 
mind can hope to know the answers. The priest 
need not rely upon his own authority, his own in- 
genuity. The answers to all questions have been 
accumulating for two thousand years, and he 
knows where to find them. 

To the Protestant, every man’s conscience is a 
sure guide for a life of virtue, but the most elemen- 
tary psychology teaches that conscience is little 
more than a blend of desire plus the influence of 
the past. The Catholic need rely upon nothing with- 
in his own highly fallible spirit, but can rest his 
Faith upon the Church. If the Protestant’s con- 
science seems to tell him something that is at vari- 
ance with what he hears in church, conscience is 
presumed to be right. The Protestant, then, cannot 
know the security of reliance upon some power, 
some institution older, stronger than himself. 

The Protestant must feel acutely the lack of a 
spiritual home most strongly when he realizes that 
his church changes like money values. He cannot 
tell from one day to another what his church stands 
for. He cannot attempt a prediction of what inter- 
pretation his minister will place upon this doctrine 
or that tomorrow, for has he not changed frequent- 
ly in the past? Yesterday, the minister declared that 
the Book of Genesis is to be interpreted in strict 
accordance with the letter of Scripture. Today, a 
new minister comes. He is fresh from a new school 
of theology, and he says that Genesis is not to be 
taken absolutely, but that it is only a fairy story 
from an ancient civilization. Tomorrow, today’s 
minister goes on his way, and the new one will say 
that God Himself is not a Being who dispenses an 
even-handed justice to all men, but only a spirit, 
possibly no more than a vague feeling, possibly only 
a form of nervousness. Many Protestant sects have 
gone through exactly that cycle; they have evolved 
from a one-sided interpretation of Holy Writ to a 
romantic escape from all religious responsibility. 

To millions of Protestants, the church has be- 
come purely a social institution. The choir, the 
young married-people’s class, the young men’s clubs 
have become—just clubs, which incidentally meet 
in a building theoretically devoted to the Lord. The 
Sunday school is often a mere debating society in 
which every neighborhood gossip’s opinion is as 
good as the minister’s—indeed better, if she hap- 
pens to have money. The Sunday school teaches 
nothing; the church inspires nobody. 

The Catholic Church appears to offer quite as 
much of social pleasure to all classes, but the one 
main idea, the dominating force of the Church 
seems to remain as the guiding light for every en- 
terprise. The Catholic Church offers the social life 


as incidental to the Church; the Protestant Church 
offers itself as incidental to the social life. 

One of the commonest complaints heard among 
church-goers, whether Catholic or Protestant, is 
that the Church costs too much money. Protestants 
are frequently heard to rejoice, however, that no 
matter what their religion costs them, the Catholics 
pay more. In the first place I doubt it, and in the 
second, if true, it would not be important. 

The direct levy that the Catholic Church makes 
upon its parishioners forces every man to realize 
that he is making a sacrifice for his Church and his 
God. And the bigger the sacrifice, the better. But I 
doubt if many Catholics appreciate this fact. A 
young Catholic student once complained to me that 
“at my church you have to pay thirty-five cents 
every Sunday, and it’s a dime for kids.” “Well,” I 
replied, “that’s the same price schedule as at the 
movie; isn’t it?” “Well, yes,” he said, “but that’s 
different!” 

Possibly some day the young man will realize 
that it is not merely a matter of “having to pay,” 
but that the Church, whatever it asks, is demand- 
ing very little indeed for what it gives. 

Not all Protestant Churches are weak; not all are 
hollow shows and vain pretenses, but some are this 
and some are that; no one ever seems quite sure. 
But the Catholic Church, yesterday, today and for- 
ever, is always the same. 


A GERMAN AMERICAN 
SPEAKS FOR THE JEWS 


LUDWIG GREIN 











BORN and raised a Lutheran in Germany, I be- 
came a convert to the Catholic faith in this coun- 
try. I have seen the entire World War as a wireless 
operator with the German navy zeppelins; so much 
for my introduction. 

History was my favorite study since I could read 
and write. I still can see my old history teacher, 
pounding on his desk and explaining how badly 
Martin Luther was treated in Worms. And when 
he was through talking about the Holy Father we 
saw Satan personified. 

My own father used to say: “Be careful in deal- 
ing with Catholics; they make a fist in their pock- 
et,” not to speak of the many stories that were 
circulated about the confessional, and Catholic 
priests were the butt of every second joke. To make 
a long story short, Catholics were pictured to the 
German Lutherans as the incarnation of hypocrisy. 

But how about the Catholic side? The situation 
there was equally as bad. I remember clearly my 
first outing with the class of my school. We 
marched through a Catholic village. How those 
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chiidren greeted us, with booing, catcalls, stones. 
As a young man I happened to have a little busi- 
ness in a Catholic town just about the time a pro- 
cession marched through the streets. As I stood on 
the side watching, a man stepped out of the proces- 
sion and knocked my hat into the dirt. I was 
amazed and furious, and vowed never to deal with 
Catholics again. At that time I did not know that 
the followers of a religion and the religion itself 
are not always synonymous. 

My oldest sister fell in love with a Catholic boy 
and the family on my side was horrified. The young 
man was an orphan and had no family ties. He 
went to his priest to get advice and was scolded in- 
stead. The result? He left his Church and married 
my sister anyhow. I am sure that my sister would 
have become a convert to the Catholic Faith if 
someone had given her a little guidance. 

After the war I worked as a postal clerk in a 
town with a mixed population. An old, friendly 
Catholic priest, Father Schwenz, used to call for his 
mail every morning. Almost all the clerks were 
Protestants and mostly girls. The girls used to say: 
“There comes the black crow,” as soon as they saw 
the priest. If he happened to ask one of the girls for 
mail, they did not even bother to look. “Nothing 
today” was the harsh answer and the sliding win- 
dow closed with a bang. I often felt like spanking 
those girls. 

Between the different religious groups in Ger- 
many there was absolutely no tolerance. And with- 
out tolerance there is no charity and love, the basic 
principles for all Christianity. 

In 1925 I left for America, and shortly after that 
Hitler began to rise. From that time on I read and 
studied everything connected with Germany and 
Hitler. I was amazed when the newspapers an- 
nounced the coalition between the Nazis and the 
Catholic Center party, a masterpiece of stupidity 
by Von Papen. A little later I had a conversation 
with the spiritual director of our Holy Name So- 
ciety. I related my convictions from the year 1923, 
and voiced an opinion that the Catholics would be 
persecuted as soon as the Nazis would gain com- 
plete power. 

My priest doubted my statement and told me the 
coalition was made to combat Communism. But 
from the very beginning of the Nazis I knew that 
there was no difference between Communism and 
Nazism in their basic principles. On the surface the 
former were international and the latter were na- 
tional. I lectured twice to the members of the Holy 
Name Society and predicted some of the later hap- 
penings. Most of the members were German born 
and they, of course, scoffed at my ideas. The 
younger members, who were American born, were 
not much interested. 

In this country we have much more tolerance 
than in Europe, and the different religious groups 
are making half-hearted attempts of working to- 
gether; but only half-hearted. 

And what about the members of the Catholic 
Church? They are organized in many societies, but 
here is the catch: organized on paper only. A few 
members come to the meetings and there they dis- 
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cuss the next bowling contest or a grand party. 
Vital questions, concerning the very life of the 
Catholic Church, are not mentioned. Right under 
our nose a number of organizations have come to 
life, who are using the same tactics as the German 
Nazis. They begin with anti-Semitism and use the 
various religious groups as a jumping board. 

Here is where our great work has to begin; com- 
bating anti-Semitism in America. If we fail in this, 
then the Catholic Church will be next to be perse- 
cuted. I know many Catholics who attend Mass 
regularly and yet in their conversations frequently 
use the remark, “That Jew,” and then add a little 
story. And if pressed for details and facts, they 
squirm and say: “I heard it from so and so.” That 
practice is condemnable in a Catholic and should be 
abolished, and here is where the Catholic societies 
come in. 

I came in contact with many Jews in Germany. 
Their behavior was not any different from the rest 
of the Germans, often falsely called Aryans. Some 
Jews were wealthy and noble; some were hard; but 
the majority was as poor as the German laboring 
class. 

In conclusion, I beg of you brothers in Christ, 
stop all slanderous stories concerning the Jewish 
people and listen to what the Holy Father had to 
say in this matter. 


THE PROSELYTER 
IS A DESTROYER 


GABRIEL A. ZEMA, S.J. 











JUST as a bigot can be of any shade of belief or of 
misplaced zeal, so a proselyter, taking the word in 
a wide sense, may be a Protestant, a Catholic or a 
Mohammedan. The name is stamped with dishon- 
esty and duplicity in history. In pre-Christian times 
a proselyte was a Gentile who went over to the 
Jewish religion. The odor of his reputation was not 
too sweet. The rabbis cast the reproach upon them 
that the proselyter should not be trusted to the 
twenty-third generation. It was a stinging reproach, 
but it was somewhat merited. 

The word proselyte that was so ill-sounding, also, 
in early Christian days was avoided by teachers and 
preachers of the new religion. This was as it should 
be. The “neophyte,” as the new disciple was called, 
convinced in conscience by the truth and beauty of 
Christianity was bound to join it. He now knew of 
something better than paganism and corrupted 
Judaism and saw in the Christianity founded by 
Jesus Christ nothing fundamentally opposed to true 
Judaism but a complement and a fulfilment of its 
own scriptural prophecies. The newcomer to the 
Christian religion was not, therefore, a “proselyte” 

















but a man of an entirely different caliber. He was 
called “neophyte,” that is, one incorporated or new- 
ly planted into the mystical Body of Christ. 

Today the proselyter is one who uses trickery 
and dishonesty to make non-Catholics out of Cath- 
olics; to wean over into some Protestant sect or 
other, children and adults who, for example, are 
somewhat ignorant of their own religion. That is 
what Catholics, at any rate, understand by the 
term. In justice, however, let it be said that there 
are many members of the non-Catholic sects who 
are sincere at heart. When these men and women, 
strongly convinced of their position, strive to bring 
over unbelievers to believe and live as Christians, 
we cannot find fault with them provided they use 
honest and fair methods. At least the opprobrious 
name of proselyter should not apply to them. 

The practice of proselytism, to which fair-minded 
men object, goes on at times with such clever, 
golden-handed but sinister methods that it is con- 
demned by some of our non-Catholic friends. Who 
does not remember the old Five Point Mission in 
lower Mott and Mulberry Streets, New York City, 
and the soup kitchen of Mott Street? The idea of 
both of these proselyting centers was through food 
and recreation to wean over Italian Catholics in the 
days of heavy immigration. Many of these might 
have been good Catholics today. Instead, they are 
poor Protestants or have no religion. Several men 
in high office in New York are products of prosely- 
tism, whereas they should have been good Cath- 
olics. It is a splendid thing for one to try to help 
young people by giving them recreation facilities, 
to develop in them tendencies along mechanical and 
scientific lines. But it is rank proselytism when 
these are used as bait to make out of Catholics 
non-Catholics. 

The many so-called “missions,” taking the term 
in the true Christian sense, conducted by non-Cath- 
olics seem to have as their sole aim to de-Catholi- 
cize Catholics. This was true when methods were 
more bold than they are now, at the time of the 
exodus from the famine in Ireland to the United 
States. When these methods succeed, the result is 
ordinarily a product that gradually falls away from 
all belief. A proselyter is satisfied, as is well known, 
if a Catholic becomes, at first, merely indifferent to 
all belief and begins to give up going to Mass. Re- 
wards are at times offered for attending an athletic 
affair Sunday morning, or, in the beginning, a 
quasi-religious function. 

Among Catholics, likewise, it would be unworthy 
to attempt to win people over to the Church by 
ways and means that may intimidate or trick a 
neophyte into the Church. One excellent reason 
against the idea is that such a convert would not 
make a good Catholic except, perhaps, by the action 
of a special Grace from God. We shall do better if 
we second the workings of Grace by clearing up 
doubts that cloud the mind—fruits of false teaching 
and lying history—and by imparting new knowl- 
edge from authentic sources. 

As regards children, instruction from the penny 
catechism is the first and most essential requisite. 
Amusements, outings, and all other legitimate cul- 


tural helps should be extended to them. The motive 
should be to keep them in a Catholic atmosphere 
and to assist them in every way possible to develop 
mind, heart and body harmoniously as in a well-run 
Catholic school. Reference to non-Catholic sects in 
any way that is uncharitable deserves nothing but 
contempt. If other unfair and unscrupulous teach- 
ers, seeking to draw children away from their own 
Faith, infect and poison their innocent minds, we 
should not imitate them but should strive to win 
over the children by good methods based on the 
charity taught by Our Lord. 

Proselytism among adults is quite as worthy of 
blame. What praise can fair-minded and straight- 
forward non-Catholics offer for the practice of 
knowingly and positively influencing a marriage of 
two Catholics in the Protestant service with a mar- 
riage certificate printed to look like that of a Cath- 
olic parish. I recall revalidating one such marriage 
performed by the New York Mission Corporation 
forty years ago. On one occasion a young couple 
reported that, weak as they were under proselyting 
influence, they had, nevertheless, declared that 
they were Catholics. The Reverend Clergyman on 
lower Fifth Avenue insisted: “It is perfectly all 
right anyway.” An entire family, who received bun- 
dles of clothing as bait, were coolly told by a min- 
ister of a certain church on the lower East Side 
that his church was in reality an American Cath- 
olic church. 

A few years ago, several young men who have 
now been organized into a Catholic Action Club ad- 
mitted that they used to attend games and frequent 
the reading room of a certain Protestant proselyt- 
ing house for Jews in lower New York. Soon after 
mingling with the various elements one of the 
guides would begin religious “arguments’’; he tried, 
even, to inject into Catholics and Jews the notion 
that there is no God. The show window of this 
“house” carries frequent advertisements of Tyn- 
dale’s bible and regularly offers the caption: 
“There is a place for you at the Termon House.” 
Other catchy announcements at proselyting cen- 
ters are: “Nationalists Club”; “Advisers of Youth”; 
“Personal Problems Solved”; etc. Leaflets and 
tracts with chosen texts to lead one to think that 
there is no priesthood and no Mass, that there are 
none at all or only one or two “Sacraments” are 
sent in the mail, left in subways, etc. There is also 
a flood of literature under certain Protestant aus- 
pices in Staten Island that is positively un-Christian 
and anti-Catholic. In the New York and Brooklyn 
dioceses alone there are more than sixty Protestant 
churches or missions for Italians. 

Upon what Christian basis, may we ask with fair- 
minded and intelligent non-Catholics, can the end- 
less hatred vomited into so much pamphleteering 
and mission mongering stand? Our Lord spoke of 
proselyters only once, but the single reference was 
sufficiently pointed to remind men and women of 
good will to abandon dishonest ways of baiting out- 
side their own field. How much more worthy would 
it be for them to bring pagans and atheists to the 
one true God and to the teaching that Jesus Christ, 
the God-man, came to give! 
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THE NEW HOLY 


FATHER 


WILL FACE GRAVE PROBLEMS 


Thoughts inspired by an audience with Pius XI 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











WHEN in June of this year I received from a Vati- 
can City messenger the familiar white and yellow 
envelope summoning to a private audience with 
Pope Pius XI, I experienced a sense of wonder 
which nothing else in this world could give. The 
extraordinary circumstances surrounding his pro- 
tracted and painful illness in the first months of 
1937 had, as it were, closed that long life in one’s 
imagination. Even the incredible issuance from his 
sick bed of three dramatic appeals to the world on 
the burning questions of the day, or his recovery 
which still kept him living and reigning gloriously 
did not remove a latent impression that Pius XI 
really belonged to the past. 

This same mood remained as the auto bore me 
to Castel Gandolfo and rounded for the second time 
in one week the olive grove that casts its rich 
shade over a rustic drive skirting the hill just be- 
fore you enter the bustling little village and park 
your car unceremoniously before the portals of the 
Papal Villa. It remained with me during those long 
moments of anxious waiting in the audience cham- 
bers darkened against the summer blaze, and grew 
upon me as I finally sat before a door over which 
was the matter-of-fact inscription, PIUS XI PON- 
TIFEX MAXIMUS, and saw the secretaries franti- 
cally gliding over the polished floors to answer calls 
of an invisible electric buzzer sounded (so I fig- 
ured) by an invisible pontifical hand. But it van- 
ished when I saw the Holy Father in person; when 
he bade me rise from the carpet as I knelt and sit 
informally at his desk, occupying the chair in which 
a few weeks later was seated the head of a near-by 
Government to hear from the Pope some words of 
inquiry and advice concerning startling and (to the 
Holy Father) deeply distressing pronouncements. 

The august Personage who spoke to me first in 
German and then in French—apparently rather 
enjoying my momentary perplexity as to which 
language to select—and who invited me in the most 
simple and cordial manner to talk to him was of 
the present, not of the past. He who spoke was not 
young; he showed his four-score years; but there 
was a natural vigor which few who reach that age 
enjoy, and a supernatural vitality shone from his 
countenance. His conversation was emphasized by 
vigorous gestures. On the table near the desk lay 
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the familiar walking cane and his white skull-cap. 
From that audience I learned how profoundly he 
grieved over the present divided state of the world; 
over the growth of Racism, condemned by reason, 
science and Faith; how he pondered over mankind’s 
condition, torn by racial and national enmities, as 
he lay awake at night. He cited with smiling ap- 
proval the expression “interracial justice,” which I 
had endeavored to make more familiar to Ameri- 
can Catholics, and was deeply interested over what 
was being written and done to further that princi- 
ple in the United States. I learned, too, how intense, 
how unconquerable was his Faith. Yet no detail in 
the vast picture was too small for his attention. 
No individual’s personal sufferings have ever 
been followed at one time in all their intimacies by 
such multitudes nor with such universal sympathy 
as occurred in the illness of Pope Pius XI. Pope 
Pius witnessed by word, deed and suffering to the 
Reality of the Church’s indivisible unity and cath- 
olicity, that unity and catholicity which was the 
object of her Divine Founder as supreme prayer 
in His own last hours of agony. Through his words 
he exposed those devastating heresies—springing 
from a common root even though warring among 
themselves—which seek to destroy Christ through 
a devious perversion of the social order. Through 
his deeds he established the remedy for the dis- 
orders they created—the remedy of Catholic Ac- 
tion—and through his sufferings he offered a mys- 
tic pontifical sacrifice in expiation for the sins 
caused by the supreme denial of God in our age. 
That he might offer that sacrifice, he was vested 
with a supernatural strength. Like “every high 
priest taken from among men,” he was able to have 
“compassion on them that are ignorant and that 
err”: because he himself also was “compassed with 
infirmity.” But following His Divine Master he 
“learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered,” and was given an unearthly joy in the midst 
of his physical crucifixion. This strength and joy 
came from the millions of prayers offered up for 
him all over the world, particularly, as he himself 
repeatedly emphasized, from the prayers of the 
little children. 
Was he “heard for his reverence,” like the Savi- 
our with whom his supplications were united? 




















Faith answers instantly and unhesitatingly yes. 
Hope seconds this reply, with the sublime confi- 
dence that through his unique action Pius XI dealt 
the great mortal blow to anti-Christ in our age. 
God’s triumphs do not usually manifest themselves 
at once. But a blow was struck more mighty than 
any Excalibur ever smote, and its evidence will ap- 
pear undoubtedly in the pontificate of his successor. 


What problems will confront the new Pope? Let 
the reader imagine he himself has been elected to 
that high office. The crowd has dispersed, the greet- 
ings are over, and the Pope, being human, allows 
himself a bit of a rest. The rest over, he decides to 
take a little walk and survey the premises. The 
Vatican radio station is an attractive goal, perched 
as it is above the winding driveways among the 
garden plots about to waken of a March afternoon 
from their brief winter’s sleep. The Pope enters, 
and summons for conversation the Spiritus of 
Radio, that angel who surveys the whole world and 
is visible to none but the Pontiff’s eyes. 

“Tell me,” asks the Pontiff, “what do you see as 
you broadcast over this great universe?” 

“Your Holiness,” replies the Spiritus, “I see a 
divided world.” 

“Conscious of its division?” asks the Pope. 

“Conscious,” answers the Spiritus, “and agoniz- 
ing over it. Its despairing efforts to achieve unity 
only create new divisions.” 

“Our Divine Lord has made me the custodian of 
unity,” says the Holy Father, “for the Church is 
unity. It extends Christ’s Presence and His Divine 
life through all time and all space inhabited by 
man. What peoples are furthest from that unity?” 

“The mission countries,” says the Spiritus, 
“where the visible Church is either unknown or 
imperfectly established. Many ask what will your 
Holiness do about them.” 

“The policies laid down by my saintly Predeces- 
sor will be continued,” replies the Pope, “the policy 
of Saint Paul, followed by the Church in the con- 
version of Europe: that of making them self-sub- 
sistent by native clergy and native hierarchy. But 
mighty problems face this Pontificate. There is the 
question of mission support for those foundations 
which depended upon Germany and are now cut 
off. There is the active warfare against the very 
mission idea waged by Communists and the Nazis 
and by Gandhi in India. There are regions closed 
to the missions like the entire Soviet Union, like 
Nepal, or Afghanistan.” 

“The mention of Russia,’’ observes the Spiritus, 
“calls to mind those separated bodies in Russia and 
elsewhere who have kept their hierarchy and in 
large measure their Catholic Faith.” 

“Which means the problem of reunion,” replies 
the Pontiff, “first, for those separated from Our 
See, the center of Christian unity, then for those 
who are scattered through the lands where the 
visible unity of the Church is established, yet whose 
ancestors fell away through heresy.” 

“As never before,” replies the Spiritus, “never 
before in the world’s history did such vast multi- 


tudes of men of good will separated from us by reli- 
gious belief look so eagerly as they now do to Your 
Holiness for spiritual guidance. 

“But let us look closer to home,” continues the 
Pontiff, “and see how the fullness of unity must be 
developed and perfected among Catholics them- 
selves, through the knowledge and practice of their 
religion. New possibilities exist through this radio 
and its future companion, television, through the 
press and the lecture platform, and through the 
pulpit where the Church speaks officially to the 
multitudes, for promoting some of these matters 
which the very program of this station has been 
describing. Bringing closer to the people the lit- 
urgy, as the official prayer of the Church and vital 
principle of her social action; stimulating retreats 
for the laity; studying social questions. You get 
reactions; tell what people are inquiring about.” 

“They are wondering,” replies the Spiritus, “how 
these broad outlines as laid down in the utterances 
of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI will be elab- 
orated, in view of new and changing circumstances, 
such as the principle of the corporative economy. 
They are asking what practical administrative 
measures Your Holiness will take in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon the consciences of Catholics, 
especially those in influential positions, to observe 
these teachings. They are listening to know what 
direction will be given to the great spiritual forces 
latent in Catholic Action, and exemplified by the 
Jocist and allied movements. They are looking to 
see these principles pushed further and further into 
every ramification of modern life, urban, rural, pro- 
fessional, trades-union, etc. Now that the mask has 
been ripped off the insidious errors of Communism 
and state-centered or race-centered totalism, now 
that racial persecution has been condemned, the 
Holy See is faced by problems of the atheist and 
totalist state, that religious worship may not per- 
ish; by the paradoxes of the secular yet tolerant 
state; then, by the newly formed Catholic states, 
such as Portugal and nascent Spain. 

“Your last remark,” observes the Holy Father, 
“is particularly true. One of the most difficult and 
delicate tasks facing the Pope in our days is that 
of preserving the liberty of the Church in her rela- 
tions with states which formally recognize Cath- 
olicism as their religion.” 

“From this post, too,” adds the Spiritus, “I find 
that men of many nations look to the new Pontiff 
to hasten, even if the goal be distant, the first steps 
toward the formation of a world society. They ask 
what institutions, associations, courts of arbitra- 
tion, cultural affiliations his high office can pro- 
mote; whether he may lay foundations for a Chris- 
tianly-inspired association of nations.” 

“To do that,” replies the Pope gravely, “we must 
again insist that the Christian concept of the hu- 
man person be restored in all its fulness and dig- 
nity, which means, among other things, still fur- 
ther sounding of the depths of the family and the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. Though the problem of 
Unity may well be the fundamental problem of my 
reign, that problem is none other than that of my 
predecessors, to ‘restore all things in Christ.’ ”’ 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL CONTROL 


AFTER many delays, the long-expected bill to 
make the schools of the States wards of the Fed- 
eral Government was introduced on February 13 
by Senator Thomas, of Utah. While the bill does 
not ask the creation of a Secretary of Education, 
it is in principle the old Smith-Towner bill which 
has been floating in the air since October, 1918. 
On its face, it merely establishes a Federal equal- 
ization fund to be distributed among the States. 
For the next fiscal year, this fund will be about 
$75,000,000, but the appropriation will be increased 
annually until in the sixth year it will be about 
$208,000,000. What it will be after that will depend 
upon the insatiable appetite of the politico-educa- 
tional bloc at Washington, and the ability of Con- 
gress to control that appetite. 

We are against this bill, and any bill which pro- 
vides an annual appropriation for schools in the 
States, for reasons which have been set forth in 
these pages for more than twenty years. The argu- 
ment that some States are wholly unable to sup- 
port their schools properly has never appealed to 
us. It is not based on solid fact and, even if it were, 
better is it that some States stew in the juice of 
their ignorance and folly than that an educational 
bureaucracy be set up at Washington. Local igno- 
rance may be a local ill, but the hand of a political 
majority in Congress on all our schools is a na- 
tional disaster. 

Annual Federal appropriations inevitably mean 
control by the Federal Government of a function 
which belongs to the States. Senator Thomas real- 
izes the danger in his bill and attempts to meet it, 
according to press reports, by “the least possible 
degree of Federal control over the educational poli- 
cies of the State.” Laudable as this purpose is, how 
can it be effected? 

What the Federal Government subsidizes, the 
Federal Government controls. The control may be 
indirect at first. It will be complete before many 
years have passed. Never has it been known that 
any Federal bureau or agency has remained satis- 
fied either with the measure of the authority en- 
trusted to it, or with its initial appropriation. What 
Jefferson wrote of governments in general is equal- 
ly true, or more true, of sub-divisions of govern- 
ments; they “relinquish power with difficulty, but 
always seek to retain and enlarge it.” Or, in the 
homely language of the late Vice President Mar- 
shall: “I have lived to see many a bureau at Wash- 
ington grow into a parlor and bed-room set.” 

Under recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Congress may appropriate for the purposes of the 
Thomas bill, and we do not criticize the measure 
on the ground of constitutionality. We oppose it 
because it sets up a bureaucracy which will control 
the programs of the local schools, their teacher- 
training, their administrators and their pupils, 
making them all parts of a powerful Federal 
agency for the shaping and direction of public opin- 
ion. Our schools must be free, even as the press, 
the radio and the churches. 
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IS it the physician’s work to save life or to take 
it? For centuries men have turned to the physician 
to help them in their distress, and in the history 
of the medical profession we find the names of 
thousands who have risked their lives to save a 
patient. A New York society would destroy this his- 
tory through legislation permitting the sick to ask 
their physician to help them to commit suicide. 
Like every other, the medical profession has its 
outcasts, and probably some of these will gladly 
take a fee to kill. But we cannot believe that the 
profession will approve the practice. 


PIUS XI DEFE 


IN his remarkably discerning article on Pius 
XI, published in the New York Herald Tribune 
for February 11, Walter Lippmann writes: “The 
commanding influence of Pius XI has only be- 
gun to make itself felt.” In the deep disorder 
of his times, thinks Lippmann, the Pope saw 
clearly the root of the disorder, and “clarified 
the idea upon which the civilization of the West 
is founded, by which it will be restored and 
preserved.” That idea is that man has a soul, 
and that, because he has a soul, he “must never 
be treated as if he were a thing” or “be sub- 
jected to arbitrary unreason.” 

This idea is familiar to every Catholic, simply 
because it expresses the teaching of the Church 
that man, made to the likeness and image of 
God, has a dignity which God Himself respects. 
He cannot, therefore, give his soul to bondage, 
and he must protest, with all the power that 
is his because of his immortal soul, against 
every attempt by individuals or by states to 
bring him under a subjection which would 
degrade his dignity, or impede him in the at- 
tainment of his last end. As Lippmann notes, 
the pontificate of the late Pope “was one long 
protest against the denial of this concept of 
man.” Consequently, the Pontiff raised his 
voice against tyranny in Russia, Mexico, Spain, 
Italy and Germany, not merely in behalf of 
persecuted men and women who were Catho- 
lics, but to protect the essential dignity of every 
man as a being made in God’s likeness. It was 
Pius XI, then, who when others were silent, 
spoke out boldly for the liberty of God’s chil- 
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TRIALS 


ER § KILLER ? 


THE next stage will be legislation to make the 
physician the executioner of the “incurably ill.” 
That would check all progress in medicine. By fight- 
ing hopeless battles against incurable diseases men 
have made them curable, and ills which even our 
parents thought fatal today yield to routine treat- 
ment. Some young Pasteur is now working in a 
humble laboratory, not to discover how to kill the 
sick but to cure them. Euthanasia, another name 
for murder, would close the laboratory, and expel 
the worker. They ask: why struggle to help a sick 
or crippled child when it is easy to kill him? 


ENR OF LIBERTY 


dren, and who made his little State the one 
place in the world in which the fundamental 
principles of true liberty were nourished and 
fearlessly preached. 

Yet it may be said, without derogating from 
the splendid heroism of Pius XI, that what the 
late Pontiff did would have been done by any 
other Pontiff, and will be done by his successor 
in the Chair of Peter. For the Pupe is no earth- 
ly ruler, but the Vicar of Christ to whom has 
been given the commission to teach as well 
as to rule. Among types of government, the 
Church has no preferences. In her eyes, gov- 
ernments are formed to help men, not to crush 
them, and while she will condemn, as she has 
condemned since the days of Peter, any gov- 
ernment which assumes rights and powers 
which do not properly belong to it, she will ac- 
cept any government under which the rights 
of God and of man are acknowledged and pro- 
tected. 

These simple facts are known to all students 
of history, irrespective of their religious ac- 
ceptances or antipathies. They are merely re- 
stated to give contrast to a remarkably unen- 
lightened article by Dorothy Thompson, in the 
New York Herald Tribune for February 13. 
Miss Thompson’s wholly secular concept of the 
Papacy, and her utter ignorance of the Cath- 
olic concept of the state, fill her with fears that 
have no basis in fact. Whoever may be chosen 
by the Holy Spirit to sit in the Chair of Peter 
will, like Pius XI, anathematize tyranny wher- 
ever it may be found. 





CATHOLIC SCHOOLS ARE PUBLIC 


IN a letter written some weeks ago to ask the gen- 
erous support of Catholics for the diocesan high 
schools, the Bishop of Brooklyn drew attention to 
a “traditional confusion of thought” in reference 
to public and private “institutions of public ser- 
vice.” Quoting Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, the Bishop pointed out that 
it is erroneous to speak of some of these institu- 
tions as “private” and of others as “public.” An 
institution which is conducted for private profit 
may properly be styled “private,” but every in- 
stitution, be it a hospital, a home for orphans, a 
laboratory for scientific research, a college, or an 
elementary school, works for the welfare of the 
public, and as such must be styled “public.” 

The confusion of thought to which the Bishop 
refers is indeed widespread. During the early 
periods of the old Smith-Towner campaign for Fed- 
eral aid for the public schools, the common as- 
sumption of the propagandists was that the public 
schools alone were engaged in the work of public 
education. Not a few were genuinely astonished 
when the narrowness of this view was exposed in 
the pages of this Review, and it was suggested that 
a symphony orchestra, a good circulating library, 
a public art gallery, or a small Catholic school, 
were all engaged in the work of public education. 
To the student, the matter is plain, but, unfor- 
tunately, the old confusion of thought still re- 
mains. It even found place in the debates which 
followed the recent report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Federal aid. While some opposed par- 
ticipation in Federal funds by Catholic schools on 
the ground that this would imply “union of Church 
and State,” others based their objection on the un- 
warranted assumption that only the schools con- 
ducted by the State were, in the proper sense of 
the term, engaged in public education. 

Certainly, no one who knows our schools will 
affirm that they are conducted for private profit. 
Were that their aim, they would have been taken 
over long ago by their creditors. The typical Cath- 
olic school is an institution which is supported by 
men and women who believe that in providing for 
their children an education in religion and in 
morality, as well as in the secular branches of 
learning, they are serving both God and the State. 
They serve God by rearing their children in an 
environment in which they can learn about God 
and His law, and they serve the State by provid- 
ing it with a generation taught to obey as God Him- 
self all duly constituted authority. 

Such parents are moved by the spirit which 
Washington expressed in his Farewell Address 
when, after writing that religion and morality are 
the strongest props of government, he urged them 
to establish schools in which children might be 
taught religion and morality. Theirs is the con- 
viction which is recorded in the Ordinance for the 
Government of the North-West Territory, when 
the framers of that Act prescribed: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
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government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” If the conviction which Catholics of to- 
day hold in common with Washington and the 
founders of this Republic is solidly based, it becomes 
clear that the contribution of Catholic schools to 
the public welfare has been and is of incalculable 
value. 

Yet all this service is given without cost to the 
State. While the public schools are liberally sup- 
ported, receiving in the City of New York alone 
more than $1,000,000 per day, not one penny is 
given to aid those parents who insist that their 
children shall be educated in schools which teach 
genuinely Christian and American principles. Sure- 
ly there is injustice in this situation, and the Bishop 
of Brooklyn is to be commended for bringing it 
to the attention of the public. 

The simple truth is that in this country of re- 
ligious freedom Catholics are penalized for their 
religion. They are obliged in conscience to found 
and maintain schools in which their children can 
be trained in religion. In addition, they are obliged 
to pay their share of the huge sums demanded for 
the support of schools which they cannot in con- 
science use. To reply that these schools are open to 
the children of all citizens, Catholics included, does 
not abate the injustice, but points it, since Catho- 
lics may look upon them as “open,” only by violat- 
ing their consciences. 

Catholics have borne this burden patiently. How 
long will their fellow-citizens oblige them to bear 
it? Certainly, we can affirm only with reserves that 
every American citizen may practise his religion 
without let or hindrance on part of the States, when 
Catholics are taxed for schools which their reli- 
gious beliefs will not permit them to use. 


SAINT OF THE TROUBLED 


WE envy those good folk who come on a new Saint 
to venerate every day, or some new devotion to 
practise, and find comfort in holy variety. They 
will have many friends at court on the day of the 
Great Assize. But we are more comfortable in 
the company of sober folk who hold fast to Our 
Lady and Saint Joseph, and (here you may insert 
your favorite Saint) and will have none of “these 
new-fangled devotions.” 

In this day of many shrines, we sometimes won- 
der what is happening to the old devotions, par- 
ticularly to the devotion to Saint Joseph, whose 
month of March is at hand. He was the head of 
the Holy Family, a glorious title, and he is the 
Patron of the Universal Church, but we like to think 
of him in a humbler function as the friend of every- 
body in trouble. He was in trouble so often during 
his earthly life that he ought to be very sympa- 
thetic with us in these troubled days, and he is. 

“Go to Joseph,” is not our advice, but the 
Church’s. If you are in trouble, go to Joseph, and 
ask him to help you. Put up a candle to a minor 
Saint, if you wish, and God bless you. But go to 
Joseph. 
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THE TEMPTING 


WE shall find happiness only in seeking to know 
and to fulfil the most holy Will of God. Perfect 
happiness, it is true, can be ours only after we have 
put off this muddy vesture of decay, and have en- 
tered into our lasting city, Heaven. As long as we 
are pilgrims on the way, we shall have trial and 
tribulation, but when in everything we strive to do 
God’s Will, we shall find peace of conscience, and 
that peace is the closest approach to happiness we 
shall know until we see God. 

To do God’s Will, then, is not only our duty, but 
the source of our truest earthly happiness. Cen- 
turies ago, the Psalmist foretold of Our Divine 
Lord: “Burnt offering and sin offering thou didst 
not require: then said I, Behold, I come. In the 
head of the book it is written of me that I should 
do thy will.” (xxxix, 8, 9.) When we read this text 
in connection with the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint 
Matthew, iv, 1-11) the story of the tempting of Our 
Lord by Satan will become much clearer. It was 
not the mission of the Son of God to make the 
offerings of the Old Law, but to do the Will of His 
Father. 

Could Jesus be tempted? Saint Paul gives the 
answer when he writes that Jesus was “one tempted 
in all things, like as we are, without sin.” (Heb. 
iv, 15.) From the moment in which Jesus took flesh 
and became Man, His human soul was ever in the 
most perfect accord with His Divine Will. He knew 
at every moment what was the Will of His Father, 
and He fulfilled it perfectly. But it is also true that 
while Jesus could not possibly transgress His Fa- 
ther’s Will, He could be tempted, as Saint Paul 
clearly teaches. Thus in the Garden of Olives, while 
He was agonized, even unto a sweat of blood, and 
prayed that the chalice given Him by His Father 
might pass from Him, His soul at no time drew 
back from the sacrifice. 

Three clear instances of temptation are given in 
tomorrow’s Gospel. Satan bids Our Lord refresh 
Himself after His forty days of fasting by turning 
stones into bread; then challenges Him to prove His 
Divinity by casting Himself from a pinnacle of the 
temple; and, finally, by an incredible folly of which 
Satan alone could be guilty, promises Him all the 
kingdoms of the world, “if falling down thou wilt 
adore me.” Each temptation was to do something 
either directly against the Will of God, or not in 
conformity with the Divine Will. 

We read that when Our Lord had put the tempter 
to rout, “angels came and ministered unto him.” 
Very probably, they appeared in human form to 
render to Our Divine Lord the services which He 
needed after His long fast in the desert. At the 
outset of His Public Life He had met Satan and 
had conquered Him, but only on the Cross would 
He break the power of Hell over the souls of those 
who love Him. May He strengthen us who have not 
yet known our Calvary to do in all things His holy 
Will. We do not ask the consolation of angelic min- 
istrations after our little struggles, but only grace 
to become more faithful every day in His holy 
service. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Joining the chorus of Ad- 
ministration officials who have shot verbal broad- 
sides at Berlin, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, in a New York speech, publicly attacked 
the German Government. . . . Replying to Con- 
gressman Ludlow’s request that the United States 
call a disarmament conference, Secretary Hull as- 
serted that such a parley could not now be con- 
vened with any hope of success. . . . Eighty-two- 
year-old Louis D. Brandeis resigned from the Su- 
preme Court, after twenty-three years service on 
the high bench. . . . Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign Sec- 
retary of Brazil, journeyed to Washington, con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt and other Admin- 
istration officials on United States-Brazilian rela- 
tions. He came at the invitation of Mr. Roosevelt. 
. .. AS a memorial to Pope Pius XI, a crusade for 
God in Government was announced by Right Rev- 
erend Joseph Corrigan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. .. . An Administration program that will 
send a greater number of army and navy officers 
to South American countries was heralded. The 
American representatives will, in many instances, 
teach in the military schools of the various nations. 
. .. Picketing of embassies was banned as the Su- 
preme Court refused to review an appeal. 


CONGRESS. The House and Senate adjourned out 
of respect for the memory of Pope Pius. No previ- 
ous Pope, no other spiritual leader, was ever simi- 
larly honored by Congress. Reverent eulogies were 
pronounced in both houses. Resolutions of regret 
were forwarded to the Vatican. To the motion for 
adjournment one dissenting vote was heard in the 
House. . . . The bill for taxing incomes of all gov- 
ernment workers—Federal, State, municipal—was 
passed by the House. . . . President Roosevelt for- 
warded more nominations for Federal judgeships. 
Two of these nominations ignored the wishes of 
Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania and Senator Don- 
ahey of Ohio. . . . Regarding Presidential nomina- 
tion of T. Alan Goldsborough to the bench for the 
District of Columbia, Senator King declared it vio- 
lated Mr. Roosevelt’s stand for younger judges. 
Mr. Goldsborough is sixty-one years old. Mr. King 
asserted Senators had been repeatedly informed 
that judiciary candidates more than sixty years of 
age would not be considered by the President. . . . 
The May Bill to give the air force 5,500 airplanes 
passed the House 367 to 15. The measure also pro- 
vides for training of pilots in civilian schools. Rep- 
resentative Knutson of Minnesota voted against 
the bill. He also voted against declaring war on 
Germany in 1917. . . . A proposed amendment to 
the Neutrality Act was introduced by Senator 
Thomas of Utah, under which aggressor nations 
could be named. 


WASHINGTON. The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee continued investigating activities of French 
War Department representatives in the United 
States. A tie vote defeated a motion to throw hear- 
ings open to the public. . . . Secretary Morgenthau 
told the Committee that President Roosevelt, de- 
spite Army opposition, had personally relaxed 
Army regulations to permit the French air mission 
to inspect the latest type of bombing planes... . 
Senator La Follette, hinting at the “deadly par- 
allel” existing now with the situation which led to 
war in 1917, declared: “. . . the moment we get into 
the position that we are only going to furnish war 
supplies to one group of nations, we have taken an 
unneutral step.”. . . A caucus of House Democrats 
discussed means of ending the split in Democratic 
ranks. To the plea that Congressmen on the Demo- 
cratic side should cooperate with the Administra- 
tion came the retort that the White House should 
do some of the cooperating. Asserting he stood for 
the independence of Congress, Representative Cox 
said: “We do not want to be treated like wooden 
men to be pushed over at the will and whim of the 
President.” 


AT Home. Members of the Lincoln Brigade which 
fought for the Reds in Spain sought to lay a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The 
War Department refused them permission on the 
grounds that only American patriotic societies 
could lay such wreaths. Asked why it had allowed 
the Brigade to conduct ceremonies at the tomb in 
1938, the Department replied it had not understood 
the body was fighting for a foreign power... . 
Referring in a New York address to this genera- 
tion’s rendezvous, former President Hoover de- 
clared: “The most probable spot for that ren- 
dezvous today is inflation. When this generation 
has gone up that alley, it will find freedom has 
gone and our rendezvous will be with a full-sized 
dictator.”. .. The midwinter meeting of the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council in Miami declared that 
Government spending policies “can only serve as 
temporary measures and cannot and do not pro- 
vide a permanent solution for unemployment.” 
Stimulation of private industry provides the solu- 
tion, the Council argued. The A. F. of L. decided 
to press for a complete reorganization of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. C.I.O. president John 
L. Lewis launched a national campaign to prevent 
changes in the National Labor Relations Act. 


SPAIN. French guards found Loyalist officers and 
soldiers entering France possessed of huge quanti- 
ties of gold, silver, diamonds. Scott Watson, Lon- 
don Daily Herald war correspondent and former 
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International Brigader was arrested in an automo- 
bile with a Loyalist who had a large collection of 
diamond rings and other jewelry. . . . 53,500 Loyal- 
ist soldiers interned in France voluntarily choose 
to return to Franco territory. . . . Handcuffs 
equipped with spikes that could be driven into pris- 
oners’ wrists were found by Nationalist soldiers in 
Barcelona prisons. Nationalist authorities discov- 
ered other indications of the reign of terror main- 
tained by the Loyalist regime, when evidence was 
unearthed showing that 2,000 persons were thrown 
into the kilns of one cement factory at Moncada 
and burned alive by the Reds. . . . The Franco Gov- 
ernment promulgated a decree “that will define the 
exact civil rights of all persons in Spain, giving to 
those who so merit full rights of Spanish citizens 
and taking certain rights from those who have 
been politically responsible for subversive move- 
ments.” Those who from October 1, 1934, the date 
of the Moscow-controlled revolution in the Astu- 
rias, to the beginning of the civil war, “contributed 
to aggravation of subversive activities by which 
Spain was victimized,” will be tried. Exile, loss of 
citizenship are two severe penalties to be imposed. 
. .. Loyalist Premier Negrin flew from France to 
Valencia, announced the Leftists would continue 
the war in central Spain. 


FRANCE. The Paris Government announced pur- 
chase of 500 new war planes from the United 
States. . . . The Cabinet decided not to send back 
to Spain its Ambassador to the Loyalist Govern- 
ment. It dispatched Senator Berard to Burgos, 
Franco capital, to inform the Generalissimo that 
France intends recognizing his regime. The Presi- 
dent of the Loyalist Government, Manuel Azafia, 
remained in Paris. 


THE VATICAN. Reverent throngs filed past the 
body of Pope Pius XI to pay him their last homage. 
Funeral ceremonies continued for nine days. Pius, 
261st Vicar of Christ, enclosed in a triple-coffin, 
was buried in a crypt in St. Peter’s close to Pius 
VI, Pius X, Benedict XV. . . . Tribute to the de- 
ceased Pontiff was worldwide in extent. . . . In 
churches covering the continents of the earth mil- 
lions knelt, prayed for their departed leader. On 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic altars Masses 
were said for him. . : . The Irish Parliament ad- 
journed, as did the Congress of the United States. 
. . . Canada sent official sympathy. . . . The New 
York State legislature passed resolutions of regret. 
. .. Flags were half-masted on most of the munici- 
pal buildings. . . . Speaking for President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Hull told of “the deep sorrow felt 
throughout the United States” because of the 
Pope’s death. . . . Protestant and Jewish leaders 
seemed unanimous in their sincere admiration for 
the personality of Pius XI. . . . Victorious Nation- 
alist Spain postponed celebration over the conquest 
of Catalonia to mourn for the dead Pope. . . . From 
the nations of South America came expressions of 
heartfelt sorrow. . . . Flags flew at half-mast in 
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Paris. The King of England, the President of 
France forwarded condolences. . . . Even in Ger- 
many flags were half-masted on Government build- 
ings in Berlin. . . . The Italian royal family, Pre- 
mier Mussolini with his entire Cabinet, attended a 
requiem Mass for Pope Pius. . . . Meanwhile the 
Cardinals were gathering in Rome for the conclave. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese troops occupied Hainan 
Island, situated between British Hong Kong and 
French Indo-Chino. Britain and France, alarmed, 
instituted inquiries in Tokyo, were told Japan does 
not contemplate permanent retention of the island. 
. .. The Tokyo Diet passed a resolution demanding 
appropriate measures to protect Japanese rights 
with regard to fishing in Soviet waters. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The Assembly of the Indian Leg- 
islature, meeting in New Delhi, India, voted for 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, passed a 
resolution charging Great Britain with a policy in 
Palestine in “contravention of the League article 
dealing with mandates and in open disregard of the 
feelings of the Indian nation.”. . . At the Arab- 
Jewish parley in London, Arabs asked Britain to 
end the mandate, give Palestine independence. 
Jamal Husseini, Arab leader, characterized British 
rule in Palestine as an iron dictatorship. Addressing 
the Zionist delegates, Malcolm MacDonald, Colonial 
Secretary, asked them if it were reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Jewish national home could be main- 
tained by British bayonets. Jewish leaders insisted 
that Britain fulfil the Balfour Declaration. . . . In 
Palestine seven Arabs were sentenced to death 
charged with resisting British troops. . . . Prime 
Minister Chamberlain visited King George, told 
him the British Ambassador to Spain would soon 
be accredited to the Franco Government. 


FOOTNOTES. The German Government agreed to 
allow Jews re-entry into various fields of employ- 
ment while they await emigration, agreed also to 
facilitate the emigration process. . . . The Soviet 
Government in Moscow prepared to send a naval 
mission to the United States. . . . Mexican Commu- 
nists appealed for unified support of the Cardenas 
regime. . . . Until the United States buys more of 
her products, Argentine announced she would make 
no new trade treaty with Washington. . . . Bela 
Imredy, Premier of Hungary, discovering that one 
of his great-grandfathers was a baptized Jew, re- 
signed. Imredy was sponsoring legislation curtail- 
ing the position of Jews in trade and industry as a 
sop to Nazi agitation. . . . Ireland substantially in- 
creased its annual outlay for arms and airfields. . . . 
Socialist militia, supporting the Government, 
marched past the Presidential palace in Santiago, 
Chile, saluting with the clenched fist. . . . In Car- 
patho-Ukraine, Premier Volosin’s Government was 
victor by a large majority in the one-party ballot- 
ing. . .. In new decrees, Mexico expropriated 50,000 
more acres of American-owned land. 
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STOP-ORDER 

EDITOR: During the term of the present civil and 
religious persecution in Austria, please remove 
from your mailing list the following address... . 

At times very interesting articles appear in 
AMERICA exposing to view the suppurating sores 
of the Nazi corps politique. To do such a thing in 
Hitlerdom is dangerous, and anyone receiving such 
literature is under suspicion. 

I had the good fortune of celebrating what the 
Nazi chiefs called Die ersten freien Weihnachten 
in Vienna. What I saw and heard there convinces 
me that the bitterest criticism of the Nazi regime 
is flattery when compared with the reality. 

Europe ANONYMOUS 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 

EDITOR: We have read with interest the editorial 
Senile at Forty which appeared in the February 4 
issue of AMERICA, and we should like to point out 
that the slant which you have given to the discus- 
sion is likely to give a false impression to readers 
who are not familiar with all the pertinent facts 
in the case. 

In the first place, it should be understood that, 
contrary to the implication of the editorial, there is 
now no arbitrary discrimination against persons 
over forty entering the Federal service. Indeed, for 
many positions an entrance age of “not over fifty- 
three” is specified in the examinations; and there is 
a ruling which states that no entrant may be “with- 
in ten years of the retirement age.” 

Now with respect to the whole broad question of 
entrance age limitations in the public service, it 
must be borne in mind that virtually all competent 
personnel authorities are agreed that they are es- 
sential, in certain positions, if the public service is 
to reach a maximum of efficiency and, of great im- 
portance, is to afford a real career for those who 
enter the service. For the record it may be pointed 
out that the British civil-service system, recognized 
as a model, places rigid limitations upon the age of 
entrants in the various categories of the service. 

If there are to be no limitations, we may as well 
give up the idea of trying to achieve a genuine pub- 
lic service set-up for this country. We agrve with 
your statement that Federal jobs should be given 
only to those “who can qualify for them in an open 
and honest examination.” But you surely must rec- 
ognize that an honest examination in itself is no 
“open Sesame” to an efficient, effective and worth- 
while public-service system. There must be rules 
and regulations of many kinds; and among these 
rules must be some, also, which govern age require- 
ments. 

The problem of “over 40” employment is one of 
grave national importance, and that is fully under- 


stood by the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes. But solution of that problem does not lie, in 
our opinion, in failing to pursue sound methods of 
personnel administration in the public service. Arbi- 
trary legislation such as you approve is ill-suited to 
either phase of the question. 

Be assured that the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes is appreciative of AMERICA’S interest 
in and support for better public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Washington, D. C. GERTRUDE M. MCNALLY 

National Federation, Federal Employes 


LUDLOW BILL 
EDITOR: Father O’Connell, in his article (Janu- 
ary 28) concerning the Ludlow resolution, which 
would give to the people the power to decide upon 
the declaration of war, convincingly disposed of 
Mr. Millis’ arguments against such a bill. However, 
I think that one strong argument was overlooked 
which should be brought to the attention of your 
readers. 

Father O’Connell states that the people delegate 
to Congress the power to declare war. That is a 
fact. However, it is also a fact that the people give 
Congress that power precisely because they are 
unable to handle it adequately themselves. Granted 
that there is much influence and corruption of Con- 
gress by foreign nations, munitions manufacturers, 
and other interested parties in the time of war, 
nevertheless, if the people were given the say-so in 
declaring war, they could not possibly do so good 
a job as Congress could. 

The reasons for this are that the people as a 
whole necessarily are not so well informed on such 
matters of national importance as Congress is, and 
that the people are just as susceptible to propa- 
ganda and, consequently, to poor decisions as Con- 
gress is, if not much more so. 

Besides, there would be widespread confusion 
and bitterness as a result of such a referendum. 

An objection might be raised that Congress 
would not have the cause of the nation at heart in 
time of war and would vote for war contrary to 
popular consensus. This is false, because the aver- 
age, conscientious Congressman is just as anxious 
to keep his country out of war as is the average, 
conscientious private citizen. I do not maintain that 
Congress is or could be infallible in making pro- 
nouncements of war, but, since it could discharge 
the function better than the people, it is a case of 
choosing the lesser of two evils. 

If we would have the people decide when we are 
to go to war, why not have the people take over all 
the powers of governing and get rid of Congress 
entirely? 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


GEORGE SWIFT 








THE Western World and Ireland have just lost 
their Prophet. It was William Butler Yeats who 
brought Ireland and her ancient and hallowed lore 
to the attention of a contemptuous world. Now 
that he is gone, there is danger that the sweet 
bardic tradition of the Isle of Saints shall no longer 
have a fitting representative among the haunts of 
coarser men. 

For Yeats was a person who believed in the Be- 
yond. There was never a chance that the literature 
of Ireland should be recognized as an important 
element in the Art of Europe as long as the things 
that came out of Ireland were tied up too closely 
with the tradition of Rome. The world of Victoria 
and Edward and George and Wilhelm II wanted 
Beauty free from the trammels of a stultifying 
dogma. Yeats took the lyre of Shelley and sang to 
its strings the chaunts of the indigenous Sod of the 
Emerald Isle. 

He invented no technique. There is nothing—in 
the literal sense—new in what Yeats said or how 
he said it. He said what Shelley said in English, 
Heine in German and Victor Hugo in French. All 
drank at the same Pierian spring. He consorted, as 
did these other coarser romantics, with the undy- 
ing elves of the ancient forests. 

William Butler Yeats brought to a world whose 
religion was Fabian Socialism a new religion—a 
Religion of Socialism made wispy and oriental. He 
combined the noonday glare of Manchester with 
the freshening fragrancies that were wafted not 
from Eire but from Ind. As to his verse, it cannot 
be described; it must be read. But his message is 
what concerns us here. This essay is an attempt to 
tell what Yeats really had to say and his manner 
of saying it. 

The best testimony of the preciousness of Yeats 
to his own generation of Irishmen is the unanimity 
with which his countrymen acclaimed his work. 
William Butler Yeats loved the nationhood of Ire- 
land and fought fearlessly for this nationhood in 
the drawing-rooms where any nationhood (except 
nationhood for Sudetens) is popular. He did not 
like Rome and could point out his reasons why he 
did not like the binding fetters of the majority reli- 
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gion of his country. Nevertheless, his countrymen, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, placed the bay upon 
his head. For the Irishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was interested in realities. He did not allow 
his attachment to the Old Faith to deprive him of 
friendly associations with those in his own land 
who were outside the Fold, provided they sub- 
scribed to the democratic and national ideals which 
were in the air. Because Yeats was a nationalist, 
his exquisite verse, so full of a haunting, Celtic sad- 
ness, was not disowned by his countrymen because 
of the incidental fact that this verse celebrated the 
creeds native to the Himalaya rather than the 
creed of the Kerry Mountains. The same Irishmen 
who were free enough to overlook Parnell’s adul- 
tery, because he was on the right side politically, 
overlooked Yeats’s theosophy because he was on 
the right side poetically. 

But, after all, the unanimous appreciation of 
Yeats by the Irish is a tribute to the Irish rather 
than a tribute to Yeats. It was the Irish who did 
the receiving and their laureate who did the giving. 
Yeats freed the Irish nation from a too close and 
too obscurantist attachment to international and 
outmoded dogma and gave it the Bread of Mysti- 
cism and the Religion of Beauty. And surely noth- 
ing other than the Religion of Beauty shall save 
our souls for us in these dark and dictated days. 

In an Age of Science, Yeats restored the Age of 
Dreams, the Age of the Gods. Through the medium 
of his poetic style, he has tried to restore to poetry 
the Spirituality without which there is neither 
Beauty nor Happiness. For Spirituality was fast 
fading out of a world wherein modern Scientism 
and Commercialism swept all before them. Poetry 
had fallen into a decline; religion, because of its 
association with dogma tended to starch and shrink 
the modern intellect, or was succumbing to the at- 
tacks of Science. 

Although Yeats was born in an era when Dar- 
win, Huxley and Spencer were apotheosized, and 
Materialism had become the vogue, he enjoyed pe- 
culiar advantages over his contemporaries. He was 
fortunate in his forebears, in his home life and in 
his early training. Yeats had the proper orientation 

















from his very birth, having been born into a social 
class that for more than two centuries had given 
Ireland her artists, litterateurs and important 
churchmen. The poet’s father was an Irish painter 
and a grandfather had preached the gospel in 
County Down. 

“T am very religious,” wrote Yeats, “and deprived 
by Huxley and Tyndall . . . of the simple-minded 
religion of my childhood, I had made a new reli- 
gion, almost an infallible church of poetic tradition, 
of a fardel of stories and of personages, and of 
emotions, inseparable from their first expression, 
passed on from generation to generation by poets 
and painters with some help from philosopher and 
theologian.” 

Science, Yeats found, left no place for visions, 
trances, diaphanous happenings; it established all 
existence on a here and now basis, and accepted 
only the palpable. The scientist scoffed at the mid- 
night experiences of Vianney and of Schopenhauer. 

Yeats, however, refused to run away from his 
dilemma. Instead he built for himself the coherent 
and boundless system which he presented in his 
book called A Vision. Therein he attempted to rec- 
oncile the natural and the supernatural; to add one 
word after the last word of Science; to combine 
intellect and emotion in a system having the signifi- 
cance and authority of a religion; to reunite Science 
and Poetry. 

His system contains all the elements proper to a 
religion. A Vision describes the myth he has cre- 
ated for himself, and explains it through a sym- 
bolism drawn from the twenty-eight phases of the 
moon. It embraces a view of history, and accounts 
of human psychology and of the life of the soul 
after death. 

Civilization at present is declining as the moon 
moves away from its fifteenth phase when civiliza- 
tion reached its zenith. Our period of history is 
symbolized by phase twenty-three of the second 
subcycle, and the moon is rapidly rounding towards 
those dark phases in which a new civilization will 
be born. This new age, called by Yeats the “Second 
Spring,” will dominate the next twenty centuries. 

Yeatsian psychology considers twenty-six pos- 
sible human types, classified as to their mixtures of 
the subjective and objective. On the conflict of op- 
posites he established his fundamental theses. “All 
things,” he wrote, “are from antitheses; all things 
dying each other’s life, living each other’s death.” 
What he calls the Body of Fate is merely man’s 
environment, physical and ideational; and he refers 
to man’s idea of good, the image he reveres and 
wishes to become, as the Mask. The Will and the 
Creative Mind, he defines, as the normal ego or 
substantial self, formed out of its memory of the 
totality of its experiences whether consciously re- 
membered or not, and the self displayed by men in 
their past lives or their spirits between lives. 

In his conception of the fate of man’s soul, Yeats 
leans very heavily upon his own interpretation of 
the Vedic writings; upon the Upanishads, especial- 
ly. And nowhere is his dependence upon Brahman- 
ism more apparent than in his description of Beati- 
tude. The saint’s joy, as he understood it, is to be 


nothing, do nothing, think nothing; it is the peace 
of nonentity, the quiescence of nothingness where 
We shall no longer hear the little cry 
Of our sad hearts, that may not live nor die. 
The blessed merely permit the total life, expressed 
in their humanity, to flow in upon them and ex- 
press itself through the saints’ acts and thoughts. 

But without a prevenient initiation into Oriental 
philosophy, Yeats’ system is almost too rarefied. 
Its virtue lies in the fact that the Four Faculties— 
the Body of Fate, the Mask, the Will and the Crea- 
tive Mind—are not abstract philosophical cate- 
gories, but the result of memories of the Daimon 
or ultimate self. This Daimon and the Anima 
Mundi, the latter being the collective memory of 
the world, past and contemporary, influence men’s 
thoughts, words and deeds. 

Such a system required a creator who from his 
earliest years was emancipated from all uncomely 
dogma and not bullied into the practice of a formal 
religion. It required eyes that saw visions, a mind 
that knew dreams, a heart capable of tenderness. 

Like Chesterton, Yeats attended art school. He 
preferred to become an artist like his father to 
taking a degree at a university. It was while he 
was at the art school that Yeats met another youth 
who was to exercise a profound influence over his 
intellectual and artistic life. Certainly, it is more 
difficult to see in these two art students the future 
senator and the future organizer of dairy coopera- 
tives than to perceive the poet-to-be and the bud- 
ding mystic. Both young men aspired to poetry and 
had begun even at this time to send their verses to 
publications. But the common interest that drew 
them together was their passionate attachment to 
the study of Esoteric Brahmanism. This young man 
who exercised such influence over the impression- 
able Yeats was George William Russell, known 
afterwards to the world as ZZ. 

This association in things of the mind and spirit 
afterwards ripened into a close cooperation in 
many literary, nationalistic and spiritual adven- 
tures, and they remained friends all their lives. 
Both were eager to search out the more recondite 
places in the human heart, and both found that 
Christianity was “lower than the heart’s desire.” 

This is the message that William Butler Yeats 
left to a jaded generation. “There are more things 
in heaven and earth than men have dreamed in 
their philosophies.” Just what these things are, or 
whether they are worth having, Yeats did not want 
to say definitely, because definiteness and convic- 
tion are the very mark of the serpent’s tooth of 
Rome which worse than all other things he hated. 

William Butler Yeats was the last and the love- 
liest of the courtiers of Queen Mab. He was the 
most heart-moving of the worshippers at the Fane 
of Indefiniteness. William Butler Yeats made Sus- 
pended Judgment beautiful. Now that he is gone 
from us, we, who can never accept the iron doc- 
trines of the creedalists, remain still suspended. 
But it is suspension in a more fragrant ether than 
before he came among us. 

(Some take satire seriously, with scandal. Accept 
Swift as satirical.) 
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PIUS XI 


All quiet in the fold to-night: 

The lambs on wheaten straw lie fast asleep, 
While round the doorway of the fold 
Huddle the anxious sheep, 

Whose sighing breath, they pray, will warm 
Their loving shepherd’s prostrate form. 


Let no lamb stray, whose frightened bleat 
Would thrill with pain those helpless feet; 
Let no wolf prow! in this last hour 

Of a faithful shepherd’s failing power. 


The old year passed, and Peter, too, 
The great fold’s door must enter through 
To answer, at his Shepherd’s call, 
Questions dread and deep as deep, 
“Fed’st thou my lambs, 
And didst thou feed my sheep?” 
AILEEN TEMPLETON 


THE LONELY MAN 


(For boys in a Sunday School) 


The lonely man got up at night 
To light a cigarette; 

He heard a belfry iron out 
The hour the dark will set. 


Slippered, bathrobed, cushioned up, 
He clicked a rose light on 

That uttered flowers like a very, 
Very little dawn. 


For that the yellow drug he took 
Gave no release of sleep, 

For that he was all, all alone, 
He started in to weep. 


He wept for John and Marjorie, 

For Harriet, Jane and Joe... 

Five memories to be filled with tears 
Ranged in a dream of row. 


He wished he, too, were dead and gone 
And buried in the Styx... 

What else could he wish, poor man, because 
He had no Crucifix. 


And if Christ did not die for you 
Though brave, as brave you are, 
Your courage would go out at last 
And not shine like a star. 


Make no mistake: unbending, true 
And fierce is the pain of loss! 
So, everybody stand up, now, 
And make the Sign of the Cross. 
THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


TIR NAN OG 


Were youth not most maturity 

In all our life-long infancy, 

What folly that large business were 

Of bustling to a sepulchre! 

A year, a month, a moment, then 

For the unhappiest child of men, 

Though jealous-flanked by want-with-pain, 
May Eden’s ghost come back again; 

And after-splendors that we boast 

Are still pursuings of the ghost. 

This is God’s pity: Pity we 

Those blind who no such ghost shall see; 
Who patient or bewailing stray 

Outside the secret of our play, 

Jostled yet lonely, till within 

One Face at last beheld they win, 

What there no more but fires to fade, 
Substance, whereof we loved a shade. 


And better thus than to forget 

That holy revenant once met. 

Oh, not beyond compassion be 

Their terrible obscurity: 

The hasteners’, driven and not led 
From dread behind to greater dread 

Of silent Presences and stark 

In darkness heaved against the dark! 
For these, night-lost, he well may pray 
Who could a thousand times betray 
Thy likeness on his heart, dear wraith, 
Whence long ago shone through the Faith. 
Dare no fresh treason hide from me 
Straight sunlight hurtled on the sea, 
And the long sands, that yet are wall 

To Venice once imperial, 

Whose might is with her might and joy, 
The shape it warmed with Priam’s Troy. 


HucH WHITNEY 


CHRIST RETURNS TO BARCELONA 


So long His heartbeat has been quieted, 

His breathing hushed along these boulevards; 
So long, in seeking where to lay His head, 

He has been beaten back by blasphemous guards. 
Not holding Him to Whom it has a right, 

This place so long has been an empty shell, 

Has been, without the Life that is the Light, 

A spectral and a darkened citadel. 


I know but little of the ultimate reason 

Which is besieging this bewildered Spain, 

But simple truths are clear in any season: 
Christ was away and has come back again— 
Changeless through battles, victories, defeats, 
He breathes again along these listening streets. 


Sister Mary St. Vircrnia 
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BOOKS 


POLAND'S PIANIST 
AND PRESIDENT 


THe PapEREWsKI Memoirs. By Paderewski and Mary 
Lawton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 
FROM his childhood, says Paderewski at the beginning 
of this fascmating book of Memoirs, patriotism and 
music marched hand in hand. We are shown the fright- 


by way of answer from a Cossack guard, a blow with 
the knout. We see him at the age of ten resolving to 
commemorate the 

Polish victory of Griinwald, which anniversary would 
not occur until he was grown up. He kept that resolu- 
tion, too, when the time came, by presenting a beau- 
tiful memorial monument to Cracow. Then we find him 
playing duets with his sister Antonina—he was always 
at the piano; and his playing so impressed a neighbor- 
ing nobleman that he took him off to the city to hear 
real music. On the journey back the boy nearly met his 
death, for wolves followed the sleigh, their eyes could 
be seen shining through the darkness, and they were 
only repulsed by the quick action of the Baron and his 
coachmen who hurriedly mace a great fire of some 
nearby haystacks: it was indeed a Europe that is no 
more. 

At twelve, he left his sheltered country home and 
entered the Conservatory of Warsaw. But many were his 
troubles there; besides being unable to get the techni- 
cal training he needed, he was even assured he would 
never make a pianist, and in consequence temporarily 
studied the flute, the trombone and the trumpet—the 
Czarevitch, later Alexander III, once came up to him 
after a concert and examined the trumpet he had been 
playing. And to cap the climax, he was expelled from 
the Conservatory on an absurd charge, only to be re- 
instated shortly after. 

In 1888 the young man began his astonishing career 
with a Paris recital. The English tour followed at once 
and the first American—which included a debut at Car- 
negie Hall and sometimes entailed the stupendous physi- 
cal effort of seventeen hours practice a day. 

The concert pianist’s life was not a happy one. But 
he rose to the pinnacles almost immediately and was 
in a position to dictate his own terms; and he met the 
most outstanding mer and women of two Continents. 
Great names star the pages—Leschetizsky, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, for instance, in the musical world; 
Sarah Bernhardt and Madame Modjeska in the theatri- 
cal; many in the literary and social; and in the artistic, 
particularly Alma-Tadema and Burne Jones whose beau- 
tiful silver-point drawing of the Maestro is reproduced 
in this book. But always, says Paderewski, he was most 
vitally interested in the acquaintance of states- 
men with the hope that they might one day be able to 
help his country. There were Jules Cambon, Lord Bal- 
four, Lord Morley, Lloyd George, members of royal 
families and several presidents of the United States. 

Miss Mary Lawton has worked very ingeniously with 
Paderewski. Their conversations in his home at Morge, 
Switzerland, which are the basis of the Memoirs, were 
taken down verbatim by a stenographer; and the flavor 
of his sensitive English is carefully preserved. This con- 
versational method of compiling a book, at least this 
book, has advantages, chief of which seems to be the 
inclusion of many amusing anecdotes and the exclusion 
of most longueurs. But in two places where Paderew- 
ski refers to the Church and the Old Testament, one sees 
the signs of a defective religious education. Note, on 


the other hand, the recurring anniversary which he a)- 
ways takes pains to celebrate in a special way is the 
feast of his patron Saint, Ignatius of Loyola. The book 
ends with the celebration of such a feast in 1914 just as 
the ominous shadow of war was falling over Europe. The 
second volume, now in preparation, will no doubt in- 
clude an account of his political activities and bring the 
Memoirs up to date. PauLA KuRTH 


THE QUESTION 
OF PALESTINE 


THe ARAB AWAKENING. By George Antonius. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3 
THE ARAB point of view on Near Eastern questions 
has long needed a voice in the Western World. Mr. An- 
tonius has now filled that need with a voice that is 
authoritative and challenging, yet calm and clear. In one 
volume he gives a masterly summary of the origin, 
growth and present state of modern Arab nationalism. 
From the first timorous moves against the Turkish op- 
pression of the last century he conducts us to the hesitant 
hopes awakened by the World War. Calling on all the 
documents he pictures how England changed hesitancy 
into open revolt against Turkey by solemn promises of 
independence for the Arabs if they joined the Allies 
against Turkey. 

The essential promise was made by McMahon in 1915. 
It was contradicted by the Sykes-Picot agreement of 
1916 which secretly carved up the territory in question 
between Britain and France; and, as regards Palestine, 
by the Balfour Declaration of 1917. Yet British assur- 
ance continued to be given to the Arabs that the initial 
promise would be honored. 

After the war came the day of reckoning. In London 
and Versailles, Arab representations were brushed aside. 
The attempts of Wilson to assure “self-determination” 
to the Arabs by the investigations of his (King-Crane) 
commission were ignored. The nations that in the stress 
of war had called the world to fight the war to end war, 
to make the world safe for democracy, to battle for the 
rights of oppressed peoples, doffed their shining armor 
and forgot everything but the fact that they had the 
spoils of victory in their hands. They even forgot, in the 
case of the Arabs, to distinguish between their allies and 
their enemies. 

The San Remo conference of 1920 brought final disil- 
lusionment to the Arabs. From that year to 1939 the 
Arabs had many occasions to face the cold steel of 
their former allies. They have gained much, after blood- 
shed, in Iraq, Transjordan, the Arab peninsula, and 
even in Syria. But their expectations and the promise 
of 1915 are far from fulfilment. Their irritation comes 
to a head today in Palestine. 

The author shows that the revolt there is more than 
a mere sporadic outburst of terrorism. It is an expres- 
sion of Arab anger and desperation. The solution for 
Mr. Antonius is simple: an Arab Palestine. In abstract 
justice the author’s case holds. But there is the con- 
crete fact of the large Zionist population which must 
be taken into account in any solution. (Cf. America, De- 
cember 17 and 24, 1938) 

One would wish from the author a fuller discussion 
of the internal aspects of Arab nationalism as distinct 
from its reaction to external opponents. Fer instance, 
conceding that the Arab world is one in wanting inde- 
pendence, are the leaders at one in their notion of how 
this independence should be ordered? How do the various 
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tribal, territorial and religious groups envision the dream 
of cultural and political unity? How will the awakened 
Arabs approach the problem of racial and religious 
minorities? Is there any tendency to a Hitlerian solution 
of these questions in the sense that all divergence, re- 
ligious, racial and cultural must be crushed in one rigid 
mold which will not receive anything that is not 100 
per cent Arab? JaMES E. COLERAN 


THE WORK 
OF THE N.LRB. 


UNIONS oF THEIR OwN CHOoosING. By Robert R. R. 

Brooks. Yale University Press. $3 
A CENTURY of strikes, and then collective bargaining! 
This natural right, championed by the Catholic Church, 
received its legal status in 1935 by the passage of the 
Wagner Act. “If,” wrote Pius XI, “the contending parties 
(labor and management) cannot come to an agreement, 
public authority intervenes.” The public authority set 
up under the Wagner Act is the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. With the purpose of this board the Catholic 
must be in sympathy. 

No sooner did the N.L.R.B. begin to function, than it 
was attacked on every side. The press and the bar, the 
manufacturer and the Communist, the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.O. all found it either unconstitutional or unjust, 
partial or prejudiced. In his timely book the author 
makes a thorough study of the act, its history and its 
administration. He cites typical case histories, portrays 
the board in action, discusses very minutely its powers 
and carefully weighs the host of arguments and objec- 
tions brought against the board by the different interests 
affected by its decisions. 

The record of the board during the first three years 
of its operation is impressive: 593 strikes were averted; 
1,293 strikes out of 1,724 handled, were settled; ninety- 
five per cent of the actions brought under the act were 
settled without formal procedure; sixteen per cent by 
dismissal; twenty-four per cent by withdrawal; fifty-five 
per cent by adjustment, and only five per cent went to 
formal hearings or court procedure. 

Unfortunately, the public knows little of this splendid 
work. It hears only of the more sensational cases, Rem- 
ington Rand, Consolidated Edison, Ford, Republic Steel, 
Weirton Steel, Seamen’s Union, Longshoremen’s Union. 
Should the Wagner Act be amended? The author, after 
full discussion, can find no good reason for serious 
change. Whether one agrees or not with the author’s 
foregoing conclusion, all will agree on his final deduc- 
tion. He makes it very clear that today industry has two 
great pressing needs; the first, a peaceful settlement of 
the feud between the A. F. of L. and the C.LO., and the 
second, a change of heart on the part of a small but 
powerful minority of industrialists who are using every 
subterfuge to destroy labor unions and to escape collec- 
tive bargaining. Not more good laws, but more good 
will should bring peace to industry. Grorce T. EBERLE 


WORLD SCENE 
AFTER THE WAR 


Foreign AFFAIRS 1919-1937. By E. L. Hasluck. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE sixteen years following the World War are replete 
with interest and filled with matters of vital importance 
to our social, political and economic life. While refusing 
to admit the possibility of final conclusions upon events 
so recent and so pregnant with meaning, a great many 
historians have nevertheless attempted to identify some 
of the forces and trace some of the trends in the appar- 
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ent confusion and conflict of this tumultuous and mys- 
terious period. In this plain and sober narrative, de- 
signed as an introduction to more detailed and deeper 
study, Mr. Hasluck has essayed a more humble task. 

ating all that savors of propaganda and special 
pleading, he gives us a brief, factual survey of the most 
outstanding world developments in the period following 
the World War. 

The Introduction summarizes the Versailles settlement. 
The concluding chapter presents a digest of the achieve- 
ments and failures of the League of Nations. The main 
body of the book follows the simple plan of geographical 
units. This method of concentrating attention upon one 
political unit at a time, without showing the interaction 
of national efforts and experiments, has obvious disad- 
vantages. The author, however, does not pretend to be 
more than an honest chronicler and the general reader, 
sufficiently bewildered by conflicting ideologies and the 
strident ignorance of doctrinaire radio commentators, 
will probably rejoice that Mr. Hasluck does not write 
history from the philosophical point of view. 

It is with genuine regret that we observe that the 
author is an Englishman—and this for two reasons. First 
of all, the proportion of space allotted to the different 
states has been correlated with their significance in the 
political life of Britons. The interests of Britons and 
Americans are not identical. Secondly, since Mr. Hasluck 
is writing for a British audience, the post-war history of 
Britain and the Empire have been omitted. For Ameri- 
can readers there is bound to be a sense of incomplete- 
ness that is not wholly obliterated by the general com- 
petence of the survey. It is unfortunate that a chapter 
on the British Commonwealth was not included in the 
American edition and that an American historian did 
not preview the chapter on the United States. Is it true 
that, in the period under consideration, twenty-five mil- 
lion persons signed petitions to Congress in support of 
the Townsend Plan and that a group of moderate So- 
cialists rallied round a priest named Father Coughlin? 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


AFTER THE FLIGHT. By Francis MacManus. Talbot 

Press, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 

THE SUBTITLE of this book, “Eye-Witness Sketches 
from Irish History,” is the key to its content and signifi- 
cance. Irish history has been told over and over but the 
author is triumphant in the manner of his telling. His 
nineteen sketches are like those of an onlooker, indeli- 
ble, dramatic, enticing. They have the spirit of Ireland 
incarnate in their pages. 

Part of the book’s appeal lies in its uncommon style: 
its rhythm and diction. Irish originality is inevitable: 
like scenes ever find a new way of expression, new music 
steals like fairies from all sides. Yet there is ever pres- 
ent the strong beating heart of fighting Ireland that 
loves life and its beauty. Such a phrase as “Irish, strong 
like broken earth,” describing his native tongue, is a 
taste of the author’s power of expressing something 
worthwhile. Typical Irish uniqueness make the book a 
real Irish thing. JOHN D. Boyp 


DispuTEeD PassaGe. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.50 
THIS novel, by the author of Magnificent Obsession and 
Green Light, will probably be as widely read as were 
those stories. Concerned with doctors and medical ideals, 
it is frankly humanitarian, but it is also quite dramatic, 
disarmingly romantic, and not without a touch even of 
the exotic. For these reasons it should eventually reach 
Hollywood. 

John Beaven, brilliant young medical student, gives 
promise of becoming a great anatomist and neurological 
surgeon. To this end he dedicates his life utterly to medi- 
cal science, renouncing such time-consumers as romance 
and marriage and other normal pursuits of men. Dis- 
puting his passage is his mentor, the hard-bitten, cynical 
and caustic but world-famed Doctor Milton (Tubby) For- 
rester. The sparks fly between these two, alike both in 
their open hatred of one another as men and their secret 








mutual admiration as selfless scientists. Both men also 
believe firmly in the coldly impersonal and emotionless 
approach to medical cases. 

Young Beaven is becoming a great scientist—and an 
almost dehumanized machine. Then he meets Audrey 
Hilton, an exotic American girl, who was brought up in 
China by Chinese foster-parents, and who still clings 
with a naive nostalgia to the curious philosophy of the 
East. He also meets Dr. Cunningham, idealist and hu- 
manitarian, who heals men’s minds and hearts as well 
as their bodies. How these two dispute the passage of 
Jack Beaven is matter for disturbance in the latter’s 
life, climaxed when all the forces of the conflict gather 
around a hospital bed containing the prone form of 
Dr. Beaven himself. 

Laymen and medical men alike should enjoy this story. 
There are some sharply etched personalities, and the 
conflict of opposing ideas about medical practice is chal- 
lenging if not new. But not many will find convincing 
the author’s seeming enthusiasm for purely materialis- 
tic humanitarianism and for fatalistic orientalism. 

R. Pau SULLIVAN 


THE AUTHENTIC LIBRETTOS OF THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 

Crown Publishers. 

{F anything were necessary to point the fact that Amer- 
ican cultural taste is beginning to turn from the erotic 
cacophony of swing, it can be found in this book. Pub- 
lishers, as a species of mankind, are not conspicuously 
altruistic. So it is not taking too much for granted to 
cherish the idea that this book has been produced to 
meet some obvious demand. 

It has been so produced, and for the delectation of the 
ordinary common or garden variety of radio listeners. 
Which is cheerful news, hinting not only that radio 
musical programs are on the upgrade, but that their 
improvement is generally appreciated. 

As the title indicates, the libretti are limited to operas 
in Italian—not necessarily operas by Italians. The list is 
not all-inclusive; as a matter of fact only eleven operas 
are given here. The text is given in Italian with an Eng- 
lish translation on parallel pages. Occasionally some 
popular air is given in musical notation, including the 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana. 

So, with this very excellent handbook of Italian grand 
opera in hand, the listeners-in may follow with closer 
understanding the many fine operatic programs which 
we are getting now. This eliminates the need for the 
long-winded tribe of commentators; so the book is a 
blessing whichever way you look at it. ELY BYRNE 


THe Burven Licut. By the Rev. Edward P. Keenan. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.75 
A CITY rectory, growing shabby because the wealthiest 
parishioners have moved out to the suburbs, seems an 
unlikely place to find material for a novel. Yet precisely 
out of the routine incidents of one week in such a set- 
ting, the author of The Burden Light, himself a priest 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, has written a delightfully 
human story. Quickly, with a sure touch, Father Kee- 
nan reaches down into the hearts of his three clerical 
characters, and writes revealingly of their joys and 
sorrows, of the humor and pathos that is bound up with 
humdrum clerical duties. The book deserves a wide 
circle of readers, lay as well as clerical, and very few, 
we are quite sure, will be even tempted to lay it aside 
until finished. In its appeal one is reminded of Canon 
Sheehan’s Luke Delmage. 

Probably the secret of the story’s charm is the utterly 
wholesome and holy lives of the Pastor, Father O’Hara 
and his two curates, Fathers “Phil” and “Jerry.” They 
moan over the bad coffee served by the housekeeper 
without becoming cranky. They find fun in keeping busy 
with parish duties, because they know zeal is easier 
with a light heart. They are better priests because they 
are at once human and yet supremely devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the souls whom they serve. And 
they leave in the mind of the reader a vivid picture of 
what a priest of God really is. Ropert A. HEWITT 


THEATRE 


SET TO MUSIC. Cheer up, there are two more amusing 
attractions in town. The first is Noel Coward’s new 
revue, put on by John C. Wilson at the Music Box, with 
the irresistable and unequaled Beatrice Lillie magnifi- 
cently carrying the whole show. The second is Dear 
Octopus, an English comedy written by Dodie Smith and 
also produced by John C. Wilson, at the Broadhurst. 

At this point I strangle a powerful impulse to make a 
few remarks on the subject of the playwright’s name. 
Why any woman who can write as good a comedy as 
Dear Octopus should be willing to call herself Dodie! 
But the point has nothing whatever to do with her play 
—except that it does raise a problem and a question in 
one’s mind. We won't linger to consider them. We shall 
pass right on to consideration of Mr. Coward’s revue, 
which I am willing to wager was written on one of 
those. week-ends he tells us about in his autobiography, 
when he was in bed with an attack of influenza. You 
remember? Every time Mr. Coward had to go to bed a 
few days with an illness he whiled away the dragging 
hours by writing some new songs, or a play, or a revue. 
So we know just when and why Set to Music happened 
to be written. 

This time, one infers, the “flu” was quite serious. 
Much of Mr. Coward’s mind was on it. But, as it hap- 
pens, that does not matter in the least. For Miss Lillie 
appears on the stage on horseback in the first scene of 
the revue, and she is there practically every minute till 
the final curtain falls. While she is there nothing else is 
important. Not what Hitler is saying, not what Mussolini 
is saying, not what President Roosevelt is saying, not 
even what Dorothy Thompson is saying. Least of all 
does it matter what Noel Coward is saying. We put all 
those things to one side, till we have time to think about 
them; and for two hours and a half we concentrate on 
Miss Lillie. 

It is a gorgeous two hours and a half. Nothing better 
in the way of high-hearted nonsense can be offered any 
audience anywhere than Beatrice Lillie’s comedy. Per- 
sonally, I would like to attend every performance, to see 
her impersonate the social leader who is swinging the 
London Charity Bazaar and smilingly and unconsciously 
wrecking every feature of the program. I am a better, 
wiser woman through having seen that sketch even once. 
But why say more? See the whole program—and as 
often as you can. 


DEAR OCTOPUS. The dear octopus is really the family, 
expressing British family life. Once that fact is grasped 
the rest is simple. Dodie—I mean Miss Smith—thinks 
family life is quite trying at times, but on the whole is 
worthwhile. As this is also the firm conviction of most 
of the rest of us we are in happy accord with the author 
from the start, and all is well at the Broadhurst. 

We are not carried away from all other interests as 
we are by Miss Lillie. We have time for the discovery 
that Mr. Wilson has engaged impressive stars to dazzle 
us, Lucile Watson, Rose Hobert, Jack Hawkins, Lillian 
Gish. Miss Gish plays the humble rdéle of family com- 
panion and carries off all the rewards, as companions 
always do everywhere except in real life. Lucile Wat- 
son’s work as an understanding and tolerant matriarch 
of seventy, who is celebrating her golden wedding, is 
among the best she has ever done. Her lines in the play 
are clever. Here is one of them, uttered as Miss Watson 
watches a well-preserved rival of her own age laborious- 
ly climb upstairs: “We matriarchs can have our faces 
lifted for us, but we have to lift our own legs.” 

Yes, you will enjoy Dear Octopus. It was once an- 
nounced for withdrawal; but immediately the populace 
began to rush to it, and now it is said to be selling all 
seats. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Mark Twain’s vivid picture of 
life on the Mississippi of his boyhood has been filmed 
with fidelity to the alternately humorous and sinister 
pattern of the original and bears the stamp of excellence 
in its careful production, distinguished cast and the im. 
aginative flourish of its direction. It is fortunately timed, 
also, to rescue Mickey Rooney from the menace of type 
casting, since Huck is an adolescent with many more 
facets than Andy Hardy and gives the star a wider 
range of feeling. The story sequence is kept intact as 
Huck flees the protective Widow Douglas when his rous- 
tabout father threatens extortion. On his journey down 
the river with a runaway slave, he meets a pair of pre- 
tentious rogues and foils their designs on two unsuspect- 
ing heiresses, all of which builds up to the tense climax 
in which he survives snakebite to save his Negro friend 
from a lynching party, bent on avenging the murder of 
one Huck Finn. Richard Thorpe’s direction is unobtrusive 
but the homely compound of broad humor, heart-throbs 
and suspense which enlivens the original is skilfully re- 
produced. Mickey Rooney’s portrait of Huck is natural, 
as usual, but as volatile as boyhood itself, passing 
through mischief, comedy, fear and pathos with no loss 
of credibility. Elizabeth Risdon and Rex Ingram are 
splendid in important réles. This is not by any means 
strictly juvenile entertainment and will amply repay 
general patronage. (MGM) 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Alexandre Dumas and his 
fiction factory have encountered poetic justice in Holly- 
wood where no fewer than three scenario writers, ex- 
cluding songsmiths, have refashioned the cloak-and- 
sword romance into motley. This is announced as a 
musical comedy version, which is a superfluous remark 
when applied to Dumas, and the interpolated comedy is 
riotous and plentiful. Allan Dwan has succeeded in run- 
ning through the familiar incidents of the tale with 
some lucidity but the farce which follows upon three 
lackeys assuming the identities of the bellicose Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis, while those gentlemen are in their 
cups, dissipates any straight-faced interest in D’Artag- 
nan’s attempt to preserve feminine reputations. Don 
Ameche is a gallant figure in the strict tradition but the 
madcap Ritz Brothers revise the musketeer’s motto to 
“Every man for himself” when laughs are to be gotten. 
This is calculated to amuse adults who accept it on its 
own frivolous terms. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BOY SLAVES. The slice of life technique reaches a new 
level of harshness and unrelieved misery in this preach- 
ment against certain aspects of child labor. The inevi- 
table mistake of all such films crops up in its generaliza- 
tion upon a peculiar, localized evil and it attacks wind- 
mills with fine emotional fervor but little constructive 
thinking. A band of youthful vagrants are paroled to a 
privately owned turpentine camp in the South and are 
treated as slaves by brutal overseers. Escaping with as- 
sorted injuries, they are brought before a sympathetic 
judge and given hope of future rehabilitation. The direc- 
tion of P. J. Wolfson leans toward heavy moralizing and 
spares nothing in the way of repulsive realism. This is a 
bitter picture which is adult matter but hardly entertain- 
ment. (RKO) 


FISHERMAN’S WHARF. This slight but picturesquely 
interesting film about the San Francisco waterfront in- 
troduces Leo Carrillo in a variation on his usual réle and 
he gives a characteristically finished performance in 
serio-comic vein. Bobby Breen, the threatened object of 
Carrillo’s paternal feelings, sings plaintively and the 
production will prove acceptable to audiences who do not 
expect too much of it. (RKO) THoMaAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


NEW methods of treating diseases were developed. . . . 
When he learned that a patient suffering with nervous 
indigestion was worrying about an unpaid bill, a West- 
ern doctor paid the bill, completely cured the malady. .. . 
At the Wildlife Conference convention, it was learned 
that at the end of the shooting season there were more 
ducks than there were before. . . . Anti-mosquito inter- 
ests represented at the Conference demonstrated the 
supreme importance to civilization of mosquito-control 
campaigns. . . . Protests from farmers indicated that 
many hunters aiming at wild life, such as pheasants, hit 
non-wild life, such as cows. . . . Crime, according to re- 
ports, continued. ... In Pennsylvania a father of ten got 
ten years. ... In the West a suitor, burning with love, 
set fire to his intended’s house when he discovered she 
was not burning with love for him. . . . Told in early life 
that encountering a cross-eyed person meant bad luck, 
a Chicago filling station owner was skeptical until last 
week when he was robbed by a cross-eyed gunman... . 
The statement that accidents were observed was con- 
firmed. .. . A coal bin in a Pennsylvania cellar dropped 
into the coal mine from which the coal had been origi- 
nally obtained. . . . Further proof that the earth is a 
vale of tears was at hand. While walking along a Cali- 
fornia boulevard, a mother found a fountain pen full of 
tear gas. Later at the dinner table, her young son re- 
leased the gas. .. . The manner in which some persons 
attend to future needs evoked admiration. Figuring on 
getting married in 1939, a Canal Zone couple obtained 
their marriage license in 1909. All the preparations hav- 
ing been completed in less than thirty-one years, the 
wedding took place last week... . 


Signs of an upswing in business appeared. . . . Eight 
carloads of snow were sold for a ski tournament in 
Indiana. ... A larger sale of can openers was envisaged, 
as canned flowers were put on the market in Australia. 
. . » New transportation forms emerged. A wholesale 
grocery firm in New York trained a flock of carrier 
pigeons to carry the groceries to customers. .. . One of 
the world’s greatest collectors died in the West. Inter- 
ested in fowl play, he collected during life 3,000 wish- 
bones. His lifelong ambition to possess an ostrich wish- 
bone was frustrated. Had he lived a little longer, he 
would have achieved his great ambition. . . . Science an- 
nounced new unearthings. ... A sandpaper highway sur- 
face that will do away with skidding was described in 
Cleveland. Skidding in bathtubs may be obviated by the 
same material, insiders hinted. . . . Legal precedents 
were established. . . . A court awarded a New Jersey 
man $200 when a hat he had purchased dyed his hair a 
reddish orange. Reddish orange hair caused him embar- 
rassment, he argued. . . . The possibility that cows may 
be trained to do the work of bloodhounds was broached, 
following news from New Zealand that a herd of cows 
had tracked a criminal to a tree. ... New ways of break- 
ing one’s arm were discovered. In Australia, a resident 
broke his right arm while pulling his left shoe on... . 
Mistakes were reported. . . . In Alabama a low-bidding 
contractor put a roof on the wrong school... . 


In the whole world there is now no Vicar of Christ... . 
Thousands of millions of people dot the earth’s surface. 
Not one of them is infallible in matters of Faith or mor- 
als. The Cardinal who will be elected—whoever he is— 
is not infallible now. At the moment he accepts the elec- 
tion the prerogative of infallibility will descend upon 
him. He will hand on to his successor the unchanged 
revelation of Christ as 261 Popes before him have 
brought it unchanged to him. The last Pope will be 
teaching the same doctrines that the 262nd Pope teaches. 
THE PARADER 














